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’E are still without a word of information from the friends of 
\\ General Grant as to what he will do to secure his inaugura- 
tion, in ease he is not satisfied with the manner in which Congress 
counts the electoral vote. That he will do something very summary 
and efivetive we have been frequently assured, but there is a very 
extraordinary: reluctance to describe it. 


We have already men- 


tioned that one paper declared he would summon 500,000 veteran | 


soldiers to assist him in revising the count, but this has been denied 


by others, who say that he will not revise the count, but will so | 


frighten the Democrats beforehand that there will be no need to 
revise it—i.e., that they will count him in somehow. How he will 
frighten them, however, does not appear. There are no precedents 
to throw any light on the matter. Mr. Tilden was not satisfied 
with the count and said he was cheated, but the counters were not 


| 


ing io the interest of candidates who have not had a tirst term.” 


As to the prospect of success in case of Grant’s nomination, the 
Senator relies mainly ‘‘ on an overruling Providence, even in poli 
tics.” That he was likely to take a religious view of the matter 
was clearly indicated at the close of his speech in the Fitz-John 
Porter case, when he demanded Grant’s election in order to secure 
‘discrimination between vice and virtue.” There has been a t 

general belief that Senator Carpenter wanted Grant back in power 
in order to restore the reign of the old “ Senatorial Group,” ot 
which he was himself a prominent member, and that he really did 
not “rely on an overruling Providence in politics” to any great ex 
tent, nor greatly care to have “ discrimination between vice and 
virtue ” made part of the work of the President. This conversa- 
tion, therefore, not only shows how greatly a statesman may 


in 
i 


| these days be misjudged, but what a remarkable moral growth bas 


frightened by this in the least, and his opponent got and kept the | 


place. It is high time that the whole programme should be laid 
before the public. 
what it is, but will not tell. 





The Herald of Saturday published an “ interview ” with Senator 
Conkling of a rather extraordinary description, for it appears that 
in this iustanee the Senator sought the interviewer and not the in 
terviewer the Senator. 


alteration or suppression whatever. The substance of it is, Ist, 
that Mr. Conkling is entirely confident that General Grant will be 
nominated at Chicago and triumphantly elected in November; 2d, 
that the opposition to his nomination, having taken the menacing 
attitude of a “ bolt,” ought to be crushed out, because any party 
which allows itself to be swerved by the threats of deserters is 
doomed to early death and ought to die. Probably the interview 


will have a contrary effect from that intended by its author. It is 
not Mr. Conkliog’s habit to ery out when he is not hurt. When 


things are going in a way to suit him his cave does not resound; 
his bearing is that of self-satisfied and awful calm. If he has found 
it necessary to rush suddenly into print by the back door the 
henchmen will probably interpret his action as a sign of trouble, 
of which, in fact, there are other scraps of evidence in Pennsylya- 
nia and Illinois as well asin New York. As regards the threatened 
bolt against General Grant and the proper course to be pursued in 
consequence of it, Mr. Conkling will not persuade any considerable 
number of henchmen that the Chicago Convention is called together 
in order to put up a candidate so obnoxious that he will split the 
party. The common belief in the political quarter to which his 
remarks are addressed is, that conventions assemble to nominate 
the man upon whom the largest number of voters are likely to 
unite; and that it is the steady pursuit of this policy rather than 
the opposite which conduces to party longevity. 





An interview with Senator Carpenter touching the Grant move- 
ment, reported by the New York Times, is very entertaining read- 
ing. He bases his opinion that the Wisconsin delegation will sup- 
port Grant not on any information received, but on his “ estimate 
of the intelligence of the people,” which is probably a much more 
convenient source of knowledge. We need hardly say that he also 
thinks that “in no campaign since the war” has it been ‘‘ more ab- 
solutely essential to the welfare of the country that the Republican 
party should succzel than it is at present.” In fact, Republican 
success grows “more absolutely essential ” every year. The oppo- 


sition to a third term he considers “a sickly sentimentality, howl- 


| 


The correspondent (Mr. Nordhoff) writes | 
that the report of the interview was sent to him by Mr. Conkling | 


with arequest that if published it should be given without any | ; 
, F S ‘> | General will probably, as the result of the November elections, be 


| about the appearance of “ fixing” 








; : ; | the Chicago Convention. 
The Philadelphia Bulletin apparently knows 


been going on in the Group during their chief's absence in Euro 


Postmaster-General Key has resigned his seat in the Cabinet in 
order to accept a United States judgeship, but it is said, as if by 
authority, that the Presideut will appoint no successor until after 
The reasons alleged for this delay are 
Mr. Hayes’s desire to avoid the appearance of favoring any one of 
the rival Republican candidates for President, in case his appointee 
should be a fiiend of one of them; and his purpose after the Con- 
vention “to give the position to some one identitied with the in- 
terests of the Republican nominee.” The mixture of delicaey and 
confused perception which these motives betray make it highly 
probable that they are truthfully ascribed to Mr. Hayes. We say 
nothing of the propriety of assuming that the new Postmaster- 


able to hold over the next Administration. But what ought to 
trouble a civil-service reformer is to point out the connection be- 
tween a public service like the Post Office and the * interests ” of a 
politician striving for the Presidency; and to show that seruples 
a department to determine the 
party nomination, should not be accompanied by scruples about tix- 
ing it to determine the election in conformity with the nomination. 
‘Interests ” up to the time of the Convention are “ claims ”—Mr. 
Blaine’s, Mr. Sherman’s, or General Grant’s; and another name 
for those * identified ” with them is “ workers” ‘henehmen.” 
We are not aware of avy provision for these in the conception of 


or 


our form of Government, or in those sections of the Constitution 
which relate to the Executive. 

That Mr. Key’s so-called assistant, Mr. Tyner, is not promptly 
promoted to the vacancy will, to those who recall whose “ interes*s ” 
the latter represeated three years ago, seem like an indignity to the 
shade of the late Senator Morton. But perhaps Mr. Tyner is already 
identitied with new and living interests, and only bides his time; 
and indeed he has but to cast 1n his lot openly with some one of the 
Favorite Sons to perfect his title to the succession if fortune smiles 
on the candidate of his choice. Mr. Hayes has been advised on all 
hands to put Postmaster James of this city in place of Judge Key, 
but we suspect that Mr. James is the last man to favor such a trans- 
fer. He knows very well that his standing in this community is so 
strong that it should be morally impossible for a Democratic Ad- 
ministration to remove him. The attempt would doubtless be 
made, but it would be resisted and might be thwarted. As a 
Cabinet officer no mercy would be shown him, and his services here 
or in Washington would count for nothing. He is enough of a Re- 
publican politician to be out of place ina Democratic ministry ; not 
enough of one where he is now to warrant even an overwhelmingly 
vieturious Democracy in dismissing him. 





The Republicans of Ohio, South Carolina, California, and Ar- 
kansas, and the Democrats of Pennsylvania and Connecticut, have 











The 


Cntviol lt rihy the wee k to st lect deleg ites 


} 


and requested the district delegates, to support 


cl . The Ca fornia Convention pledged both district and State 


‘ tes to Blaine, a 


ould Arkansas and South Carolina both gave formal instrue- 
for Grant, though there is a discouraged uncertainty felt in 

nt circles, we believe, as to the strict obedience of the delega- 
mn from the latter State. In Pennsylvania the Democratie Con- 


ition Was * 


egation is said to be anti-Tilden; the reverse is reported of 


unecticut, where the Convention was 
| in neither State were there instructions given. 


The roving political correspondent of the New York Zimes, 


lose partisanship must give the highest satisfaction to his em- 


port” at the Ohio Convention was really a substantial defeat. 


Ii (he course of his review of the proceedings he remarks : 
4 delegate from Hamilton County, who has had the gvod 


is? to carefully conceal his identity, offered a resolution reaftirm- 


the anti-third-term resolution passed by the Ohio Convention of | 
in75. It was laughed out of sight, only three members [of the | 


/ 


Piattorm Committee] giving it their support.” 

Che resolution in question declared that the observance cf Washing- 

tou’s example “ will be in the future, as it has been in the past, 
surded as a fundamental rule in the unwritten law of the Re- 


public.” That the mere mention of tl 


solemn adoption should excite the risibles, proves afresh that the 
SeUSt humor among politicians is developed out of all proportion 
to the historical sense. The reporter adds his tribute to the trans- 
parent absurdity of the incident by expressing his gratification that 


the idiot whose memory was good for half a decade had the decency | 


‘to carefully conceal his identity.” 





The South Carolina Republicans had almost as lively an expe- 
rience as that of their Georgia brethren the previous week. The 
Times—which, by the way, the convention publicly thanked for its 
* fearless exposition ” of the Whittaker case—reports the same “ in- 
famous trickery ” on the part of the anti-Grant forces which the 


Georgia third-term opponents exhibited, and which the readers of | 


the 7imes know characterizes the opposition to Grant everywhere. 
As usual, too, it was the Sherman men rather than Blaine’s sup- 
porters who exhibited the most brazen effrontery, Collector Bray- 
ton’s “paid satellites” being especially active. Owing to their 
machinations—although, as the resolutions stated, ‘ from the moun- 
tains to the sea-board the Republican pulse beats for Grant and 
for Grant only ” —it turns out that there are four Blaine and four 
Sherman men in the delegation chosen and but six for Grant ; hence 
the anxiety about the majority voting against its will and in obedi- 
ence to its instructions. Judging trom its abandoned character 
we should be inclined to doubt it. As an “echo” of the Georgia 
convention, we observe that a ‘‘ movement” has been originated, 
among the opponents of the resolution adopted giving three- 
fourths of the Federal patronage to colored men, to prevent such a 
consummation. In South Carolina, too, since the convention there 
have been signs of discord which nothing but a third term seems 

to check. Apparently in these two States the “ color-line ” 


n danger from the unexpected discovery of white Republicans | 


that they can no longer lead the bulk of the party. 


[n Maine, although the opinion of the Supreme Court gave the | 


Republican Legislature and Governor a legal footing, some county 


oflicers still hold office under certificates issued by the late Gover- 
nor. An eleeted county commissioner in Cumberland County, having 


taken the oath of office before a dedimus justice, has brought suit 


against the Democratic incumbent under the Governor’s certificate 


before a single judge of the Supreme Court aud obtained a decision 


in his favor, but the ease goes by appeal before the full bench, and 


, 


Nation. 


to Chi- 


Phe Obio Republicans instructed their dele- 


s it was, of course, conceded beforehand that 


captured ” by the Randall faction through the efforts 
he ever-faithful MeMullin, but the majority of the Cincinnati 


by no means harmonious, 


? 


ers, has undertaken to show that Mr. Sherman’s * substantial 


his only five years after its | 





so prolongs still further one aspect of the contest. But the fina) 


decision, in view of the expressed opinion of the judges, is no mat. 


ter of doubt. If their former decision on the statement of facts pre. 
sented to them by Senators and Representatives was in favo; of the 
elected candidates, despite defects in the returns, it will not be dif. 
ferent on the judges’ principle of taking notice of notorious fay te 
Whether brought before them judicially or not, after the report “a 
the Hale Investigating Committee so-called. Gareelon retained 


funds of the State and continued to make payments on account of 
the late disturbances for three months after the end of his term “ 
office. The statute provision of 1864, by which the Governor was 
to issue certificates to such persons as might ** appear to be eleeted.” 
was pronounced doubtfully constitutional by the Supreme Court, byt 
still remains a law, barring the commentary of the court upon jt. 
having been referred by the last to the next Legislature. 
The Senate has been the more active house of Congress during 
the week. On Wednesday Mr. Davis, of West Virginia, who fo, 
some two vears has been alleging suspicious discrepancies in the 
Treasury accounts and statements, and who was finally allowed 
the chairmanship of an investigating committee, presented 
(majority) report: but it was not read, and he had no definite word 
to give of his discoveries except that they fully confirmed his orig 
nal assertions. He had found differences of ninety to a hundred 
millions of dollars, but he could not say that a hundred cents had 
wrongfully disappeared from the Treasury. All that transpires js 
what was known before, that since the Treasury report of 1*70-7] 
there has been a change for the better in the Department’s book- 
keeping. On Thursday and Friday Mr. Allison’s amendment to the 
bill authorizing a retired list for non-commissioned officers, by which 
the President is required to appoint two colored cadets annually to 
West Point, was debated with some animation, General Burnside 
favoring it even to the point of wishing the Academy abolished if 
it could not stand the color-test. Mr. Hoar objected to embodyizg 
race discriminations in legislation, and Mr. Dawes proposed five in- 
stead of two appointments, leaving the President free to make them 
of any color he pleased. Mr. Conkling seemed inclined to stop mak- 
ing any more white appointments until the black man’s past exclu- 
sion from West Point had been amply compensated. The Kellogg 
debate was renewed, and the Indian Bill passed. 


in which he bases his objection on the faet that the bill contains 
a rider to the appropriation which “ materially changes, and by im- 
plication repeals, impertant parts of the laws for the regulation 0: 
United States elections,” and therefore “gives marked and delibe- 
rate sanction” to the practice of tacking upon appropriation bills 
general and permanent legislation, thus inviting ‘ attacks upon the 
independence and constitutional powers of the Executive by provid- 
ing an easy and effective way of constraining executive discret 

He acknowledges that the practice has been resorted to by all polit 
cal parties when clothed with power, but says “it did not pr 
until forty years after the adoption of the Constitution, and, it is 
confidently believed, is condemned by the enlightened judgment 
the country,” and shows that it is forbidden in State legislation 
more than half the State constitutions. This is safe and strong 


| ground. The Republicans in Congress are said to be displeased 


with the confession that the Republicans have ever done such things. 
The sensible course for the Democrats now to pursue would seein 1 
be the passage of the Deficiency Bill pure and simple, and the em- 
bodiment of the general and permanent legislation in a separate ))1/ 
But, if we are to judge by the past, the thing they are most like!) 
do is to raise the ery that the President is assailing the indepem 


| of the legislature, and proceed to disgust and alarm the count. 


fighting him on this issue. There is hardly anything in this par- 


| ticular field of unwisdom of which they do not seem capable. 





There is nothing new in the Whittaker trial. Five experts have 
been at work trying to discover the authorship of the note of warn- 
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eceived by Whittaker. Two have declined to frame any definite 
usion, While three are said to have formed positive opinions: 
thing is known as to the person to whom they point, nor is it 
vn whether they pointing to the 
mmented elsewhere on some of the features in the proceed- 
mud have nothing to except that the indiscretion of the 
Government in appointing wild counsel to attack their own officers, 
have alled by General Schofield’s issuing a 
ceneral order to the cadets of a congratulatory and sympathetie cha- 
racter, Which, if it means anything, means that he thinks that none 
of them had anything to do with the outrage, which is the very 
point under judicial investigation. There is greater quiet about the 
fair among the newspapers, as it seems less promising for political 
purposes than it did at the outset. 


agree in 


same person. We 
add 


seems to 


been equ 


The Wall Street markets were all unse ttled during the week by the 
of the Albany Legislature, which passed a bill imposing taxes 
gn capital used within the State which, it was estimated, 
would be equal, with the tax already paid, to about three per cent. 
The bill, 
foreign capital employed in this city, 
When it was thought, however 
was great alarm among the foreign bankers, who had made many 
nillions of demand loans—-the Bank of Montreal agency alone having 
had outstanding nine millions of dollars. 
of it, was immediately called in by the 
ve extent, in buying 
the rates for loans here 


tig? 


on lore 


per annul. 
has been vetoed by the Gor- 
eTnor. 


. that it would be enacted there 


This money, or a good part 
foreign and used, 

bills on London. The result was that 
and for bills on London advanced, and a 


bankers, 
to a lal 


very unsettled feeling prevailed. The speculators at the Stock 
Exchange made the most of this, and drove down prices in the 
stock market. ‘Towards the end of the week there were assur- 
ances from Albany that the bill would not become a law, when 
+) 


the rates for foreign exchange fell back, as did also the rates for 

mey, but the stock market had become so thoroughly demoralized 
that the recovery there was fitful and feverish. 
ness of the country continues excellent. 
and railroad earnings continue to be enormous. 
York banks continue to gain currency, and their 
now amounts to about $3,500,000. 


The general busi- 
Immigration was never so 
The New 
surplus reserve 


large, 





The composition of the English Cabinet bas been definitively 
announced during the week. Gladstone has, as from the first 
seemed all but inevitable, taken the Premiership. Even if he had 
not, bis reputation as a legislator and financier, the part he has played 
in the late canvass, and the fact that he has undoubtedly more than 
any other man the whole body of Liberal voters at his back, would 
have made his acceptance of the first place imperative. He 
settled his differences with the Radicals by giving both Sir Charies 
Dilke and Mr. Chamberlain seats in the Cabinet, and he will be his 
own Chancellor of the Exchequer. Lord Hartington takes the 
Foreign Office, and Sir William Harcourt the Home Office. Lord 
Selborne, better known perhaps as Sir Roundel! Palmer, is the Eng- 
lish Chancellor. Mr. W. E. Forster ’sacceptance of the s aryship 
for Ireland seems to indicate that Irish question to oecupy a 
considerable share of the attention of the new Government. Earl 
Cowper goes to Ireland as Lord Lieutenant, with a 
come and avery mild and conciliatory disposition. The success 
of the Government in 


has 


secret 


Ss are 
very large in- 


Y 


Satisfying the Chamberlain Radicals is a 
serious blow to the Home-Rulers, whose only hope of making any 


mpression on the House lay in oceasional co-operation with 
malcontent Liberals.. Probably nobody has been more sur- 
prised by all these changes than the Queen, who had apparently 


surrendered herself in an unusual degree to the Beacor stield i 
fluence, and had probably accepted as absolutely trustwo1 
assurances that Gladstone’s career 


#}yer Wi 
HV DIS 


Lt 


was closed. 





The Marquis of Ripon, who was one of the negotiators of the 


iit 
W: asbington Treaty in this country, but retired from publie life soon 


after in consequence of his conversion to Catholicism. goes to India 


The Nation. 


Which was aimed at nearly thirty millions of 


| their politic: 
would regard them ? 
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as Governor-General in place of Lord Lytton, 


»>takes with him radlnd Pasha as private 


who comes home at 


once, He 


secretary, Which 


is a somewhat significant circumstance. No man living has had a 
wider experience of Eastern life and politics than Gordon, and he 
has recently published a letter in which, he passes wholesale econ- 
demnation on the Treaty of Berlin, which he says has served the 
purpose Russia much more effectively than the Treaty of San 
Stefano would have done, by keeping the Slavic principalities in a 


disturbed and uncertain to the 


appear to be slowly ap- 


eonditien, and deprived of aecess 
Afghan affairs since the fall of Ghazn 
proaching a solution of some kind. Mohammed Jan is said to have 
surrendered and brought Musa Khan in with him, but Abderrahman 
Khan is still at large and has to be dalceniad With. Itis wor 

that in the recent expeditions of the troops for the chastisement of 
turbulent villages have not been burnt, or any nent 


damage intlicted bevond blowing up the 


Sea. 


th noting 
tribes perm 
ebiets. 
Ohne 


of the most startling 


total lack of influence on the 


revelations made by the tion is the 


country at large of the 


CLE 


' 
voters of the 


London daily press. Gladstone had every daily paper of note in 
London except the Daily News dead against him. Indeed, most of 
them treated him as a half-crazy person, and as in some sense a 


national disgrace, at the very time when he was rousing a contidence 


and even an enthusiasm among the mass of the 
perhaps been bestowed on no 
Pitt. The effeet 
was in volitics another and more powerful England, 


voters such as have 
man in England since the 


on the London elubs of the discove 


younger 
rv that there 
Which they knew 
is said to have been almost comic in its surprise. The 
chief opponent of Gladstone in the Londen press was the Pall Mall 
a piteh of fury that his 
smash-up in the ation of the 
Was probably not sur- 


nothing about, 


Gazette, and it carried its opposition to such 
triumph made some kind of 

paper inevitable. Accordingly, the public 
prised to hear soon after the election that it had changed hands, 
and that the new proprietor had called on the edito 
poliey, and that the latter had refused 
bag and baggage, carrying 


OreaniZ 


r to change his 
to do so, and had retired 
his contributors with him. 


The ability of the Gazette under its late editor, Mr. James 
Greenwood, was very great in every department. The editorial 
writing has never been surpassed anywhere either in finish or 


fulness of knowledge or dialectical skill, and, considering the 
violence of its partisanship, the absolute colorlessness which it 
maintained in its news columns was very remarkable, and made 


and Russia, from 1876 
character of a veritable mania, destroy- 
ed bis sense of proportion, and seriously dama judgment as 
and foreigi At one time he 
seemed not unlikely to add to this admiration ot the 
would, had it 
this off after 


new paper a 


hatred of Gladstone 
on, took with the editor the 


it very valuable. But 


ged his 
an observer both of home 1 polities 
Turks, which 
ental ruin, but he threw 
his intention of starting a 
Gazette, but it must needs 
Prime Minister and Eng- 
The old view that Gladstone is a 
ee in encouraging those incarnate devils, the 
Russians, to annex Sout and reduce England to the 


‘annot be preached any longer and 


lasted, have completed his n 
the war. 

sa sortof continuation of the 

from it with Gladstone 

land unden iably supporting him. 


tic enga 


He announces 


EP as rragtlhy 
adiilel vreauiy, 





verbose luna 


eastern Europe 


position of a third-rate power, « 


made to pay expenses. 


The Italian Ministry have dissolved Parliament and again gone 


} 


to the country in quest of a working m deen Which they have not 
had, and in the absence of which Parliamentary proceedings have 

een a mere faction fight. They have published an address in 
which, after castigating the opposition, they promise an abolition 
of the erist-tax. which is the most obnoxious of all the burdens im- 


posed since the establishment of the kingdom, and an extension of 
the suffrage. This last necessary to give any 
vigor or activity to Italian polities, but it must be confessed that it 
The but little for 


but who knows bow tbe new ones 


} +¢ } 
tl seems absolutely 
t : 


would be a leap in the dark. present voters care 


il responsibilities, 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE WHITTAKER CASE. 
\\ have not discussed the Whittaker case on its merits, and do 
not propose to do so now, for the simple reason that it is 


still sub judice. The enquiry going on at West Point has for its 


object to find out whether Whittaker bas been guilty of a piece of 


imposture, or certain of the cadets guilty of an act of great bar- 
barity. As long as it lasts attempts to influence opinion about 
it, by attacks either on the court, on Whittaker, or on the other 
cadets, in the columns of newspapers, are indecent and unfair. 
That some of our daily contemporaries have not taken this view of 
the matter everybody knows. They have sent reporters to the scene 
to collect evidence on their own account and in their own way, and 
these reporters, we happen to know, have been guilty of suppression, 
of evasion, of false suggestion, and, in some cases, of deliberate 
manufacture of ‘‘ damning facts.” This would be bad enough, if it 
had not been followed up by editorial comments containing furious 
attacks on the government of the Academy, on the Court of En- 
quiry, and ou the whole body of white cadets, ostensibly in the in- 
terest of “human rights,” but really, as we believe, for the purpose 
of giving to the Whittaker case enough of the appearance of an old- 
fashioned ‘‘ outrage ” to make it useful in the coming Presidential 
canvass. In fact, no incident has of late called forth grosser displays 
of “journalism.” We have ourselves in common with other papers 
fallen into one error with regard to the proceedings now pending at 
West Point which we ought to correct. We found fault with the 
court for apparently starting out with Whittaker’s guilt as a work- 
ing hypothesis, and treating him from the first moment as the person 
on trial. It seems, however, that the very nature of the procedure 
made this necessary and regular. 
report on his case, after he was found tied in his room, expressed the 
belief, owing doubtless to the slight nature of bis injuries, that he 
was himself the author of them. Whittaker thereupon very pro- 
perly demanded a court of enquiry as an officer suffering from a dis- 
honoring imputation. A military court of enquiry, convened under 
such circumstances, is not a court-martial or a court of law, but re- 
sembles a grand jury or a court of honor. Its chief business is to 
ascertain whether the imputations are well founded, and the person 
asking for the court is, of course, the first person to be examined, 
and his chief business is to clear himself It is only, therefore, after 
he has been pronounced blameless that the question, who com- 
mitted the wrong if he did not, comes up for investigation. 

The conduct of the Government in the matter has been very 
The officers of the Academy are officers in the military 
They are, from General Schofield down, 
The cadets 


puzzling. 
service of the Government. 
under the absolute control of the War Department. 
are to all intents and purposes a regiment of the regular Army. 
The Court of Enquiry is in all its doings under the orders of the 


President. Its members are his agents, and are doing his work. 


' board and instruction. 
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on negroes where none is committed, and to exaggerate the num. 
bers and atrocity of those which are committed. This West Pojy: 
affair promised in the beginning to answer their purpose very welj 
as furnishing a specimen of the kind of thing the Democrats wouly 
tolerate or wink at if in power, but the unfortunate revelation that 
the most prominent of Whittaker’s persecutors or despisers iv the 
school have been the sons of Northern Republicans and the nomi. 
nees of Republican Congressmen, has naturally greatly dimiuished 
its importance for political purposes. The fact that Whittaker, 
however, whether the innocent victim of the recent outrage or not. 
has been systematically excluded from the society and good-fellow.- 
ship of his white comrades remains, and it is a very unpleasant fact, 
No person of ordinary humanity likes to think of a well-behaved 
lad, who is working hard for his education, passing four years jp 
this sort of crushing isolation, especially in a Government institution, 
But here again many people in their anger have talked as if West 
Point were a charitable institution, and as if the mere fact that its 
students do not pay any part of their own expenses deprives them of 
the right to choose their own associates and acquaintances which they 
possess in other colleges. This is, however, a very erroneous view, 
The West Point student enters the Academy under a contract hy 
which he agrees to give the Government the benefit of the militar 
skill and knowledge which it communicates in return for four yeary’ 
The advantages are about equal on both 
sides. He owes it no sacrifice of tastes or habits but what military 
discipline calls for, and the cadets naturally resent the popular view 
which the Whittaker case has called out. Moreover, in comparing 
the position of colored youths at West Point with their position in 


other colleges, it is often forgotten that the association of the stu- 


The post-surgeon who made the | 


| 


| doing duty with his regiment. 


dents at the former is much closer than at the latter. The college 
at West Point takes possession of the cadet’s entire day as a soldier 
It fixes his dinner-hour, his bed- 
hour, the clothes he is to wear, and the area he may walk over, and 
puts him in relation of authority and obedieace or close comradde- 
ship in the ranks and in the schoclroom from morning til! nizht. 
The consequence is that a disagreeable comrade is far more (is- 
agreeable at West Point than he would be at any other college, and 
any sign of repugnance to him far more noticeable. There are, say, 
at Harvard 1,200 white students and 1 colored one. Of these 1,20) 


| 1,150 might rigidly abstain from holding any intercourse with the 


colored student, and the fact would never be noticed by him 01 
apybody else. The large liberty of the place would hide it. So 
that when we ask a West Point cadet to give up his prejudice 
about the color or any other peculiarity of another cadet, we as! 


SK 


| for more than is asked from the students of Yale, or Harvard, 01 


He can supervise or modify or rebuke their mode of proceeding if he | 


thinks proper. These things being true, the appearance on the 
scene of a civil lawyer, under Government retainer, to watch the 
case, and assist in its conduct, may be perfectly proper and com- 
prehensible. 


But the selection for this duty of a very notoriously | 


partisan, political, and indiscreet lawyer, in whose composition the | 


judicial faculty has not the smallest place, and his use of his posi- 
tion to taunt or inveigh against the school, its discipline and 
morality, and cast imputations on the honor of its governing offi- 
cers, are things hard to understand, and have a very unpleasant 
look of a desire, even on the part of the Administration, to make poli- 
tical capital out of the affair. 

That it should be possible to make political capital out of it is 
due to the great and creditable sensitiveness of the Northern pub- 
lic regarding the treatment of negroes by whites everywhere, and 
especially in places in which the authority of the United States is 
supreme. It is this sensitiveness, however, which excites and re- 
wards the shameful journalistic excesses which we have mentioned 
above. It acts asa sort of standing incentive to a certain class of 
politicians, and to their,organs in the press, both to invent outrages 


Columbia. 

As to this prejudice against color, we said recently that the «a- 
dets brought it from their homes. This was so notorious a fact in 
our eyes that we hardly expected it to be questioned. It has, how- 
ever, been questioned by several correspondents, but the facts with 
which they support their contradiction are just numerous enough 
to prove the rule. They have seen colored ministers well recciy 
at a religious convention, and have known of two or three colored 
boys being well treated at a university, or have met a highly : 
spectable colored man at a friend's dinner-table. We do not deny 
these phenomena, and are glad to believe they are on the increase. 
But we will mention a few things which they have mot seen at the 
North, and which tell the whole story. They have never secu, 
outside of anti-slavery circles, a social gathering composed of 
persons of any but the lowest class made up of white and colored 
people indiscriminately. They have never seen a white and a 
colored family of any but the poorest and most ignorant class 
living on terms of familiar intercourse—fathers, mothers, and young 
people of both sexes. ‘They have never seen white worshippers 
sitting regularly under a colored preacher, or a congregation made 
up of white and colored people in equal or nearly equal numbers 
sitting under apy preacher. They have rarely seen a white woman 
marry a black man, or a white man a black woman, in any but the 
poorest and most ignorant class, with the approbation of her or bis 
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* conduct of the eadets towards their colored comrades 


‘The 


friends. They have never seen colored people admitted to a hotel 
mainly dependent on white patronage, nor have they often known a 
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man to let a house in a good neighborhood to a colored man, how- 
ever respectable. 

Now, calling attention to these highly significant facts is not, as 
some good people like to believe, the same thing as approving 
of them. The inference we draw from them is, that in judging the 
we are ask- 
jing from the lads a display of virtue which we do not expect from 
their fathers and mothers, and we lash ourselves in our honest indig- 
nation into the belief that we can eure this evil at West Point, aec- 
cording to the fashion of the times, simply by more and sterner legis- 
lation. Our own notion is, and we submit it with much diffidence, 
that what West Point needs most of all is assimilation to the other 
colleges of the country in the mode of feeding its classes. The 
present system of educating at Government expense such lads as 
Congressmen send up is valuable to nobody but Congressmen. In 


saying this we are far from seeking to cast any reflection on the | 


education the school supplies. Judged by its results in the pro- 


Nation. 


| from 
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standing the execution of a number of murderers in that distriet 
the Molly Maguires are by ne means extinct. 

The losses at Pittsburgh fell primarily upon the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company. In order to recoup themselves they had recourse 
in the first instance to lawsuits against the municipality where the 
riots took plaee. ‘This process being too slow and uncertain, they 
appealed to the Legislature with a bill appropriating a lump sum 
the State treasury, and one, it is alleged, greatly 
in excess of the losses actually suffered. The bill was, of course, 
stoutly opposed by the taxpayers of the State. Kemble, formerly 
treasurer of the State, a bank president and an intluential member 
of the ruling faction in State polities, then appeared upon the seene 


how 


| With a number of minor criminals, and was shortly detected in an 


duction, from the material sent it in this strange manner, of the 


men who for the past eighty years have left it to become for long or 
short periods the officers of the regular Army, we know of no educa- 
tional institution in the country which can for a moment be com- 


pared toit. We know of none which has made ou the character of its | 


graduates such a marked impression that they may be said to con- 
stitute a class in the community of more than ordinary honor and 
devotion to their duty, and contentment with the daily work of their 
But we have little doubt that if, as in other colleges. the stu- 
dents selected themselves—that is, came because they were eager 
for education and were willing to pay something for it— instead of 
being picked out by Congressmen, the tone of the Academy ona 
great variety of subjects would be much more nearly in harmony with 
public opinion out-of-doors than it now is. We may add that those 
who at present send colored boys there ought to be careful to select 
such as will physically and intellectually hold their own, and do 
their race credit in the eves of those with whom they have to live, 
and whose respect will for four years be so necessary to their com- 
fort. Whittaker’s readiness to be pummelled without resistance 
gives him in the eyes of many good people a fresh claim on their 
sympathy, but boys who are to raise their race in the estimation 
of Anglo-Saxons must be made of sterner stuff. There never will 
come a time when a patient, long-suffering soldier will not seem a 
contemptible object to those who are learning war as a trade; and 
the colored cadets who will do most good at West Point, and in the 
long run please the Northern public best, will be those who will 
not merely earn approbation by their diligence and sweetness of 
disposition, but be able and willing to thrash any brother under- 
graduates who act uppleasantly towards them. 


hands. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA PARDONS. 
HE case of Kemble and his associates, recently convicted of 
bribery, or attempted bribery, of the Pennsylvania Legislature, 
and now released from punishment by the Board of Pardons and 
the Governor, is closely related to the communistic outbreak of 1877, 
which had its origin in a reduction of wages believed to be necessary 
by the employers of labor. Resistance to this reduction was made in 
several States simultaneously, and everywhere it took the form of 
seizure of the employers’ property by the employees. In some cases 
the latter dismissed the agents of the former and worked the pro- 
perty on their own account. In others—and this was the ease in 
Penns} lvania, and notably so in Pittsburgh—they possessed them- 
selves of the property, brought all business to a standstill, and event- 
ually, finding themselves in danger of being dislodged by superior 
force, set fire to everything combustible and burned up some millions 
of dollars’ worth of goods and machinery. A number of lives were 
lost in the rioting, and the shock was felt from one end of the coun- 
try to the other. A similar state of things has been chronic in the | 
anthracite region of Pennsylvania for many years. and notwith- 


attempt to bribe the Legislature to pass the appropriation. Great 
excitement followed the discovery. The Grand Jury indicted the 
culprits. The State went to great expense in the employment of 
counsel to prosecute them. They were finally brought to trial; 
some of them confessed their guilt; 
victed ; some stiil remain to be tried. 
pronouncing sentence upon thetn they forfeited their bail and ran 
away. Kemble came tirst to New York on important business, he 
said, and afterwards retired to a fashionable watering-place to re- 
cruit his health. The press argued that it would be impossible for 
him to remain away—his business in Pennsylvania was too exten- 
sive and important—but that he had probably gone for a respite to 
It was hinted that he was the 


others denied and were con- 
Shortly before the date for 


make arrangements for a pardon. 
possessor of so many of the secrets of the ruling dynasty in State 
send him to prison. All 
and his 


polities that it would be unsafe even to 
this may or may not be true. What is e 


fellow-culprits came back, were sentenced to a term of contine- 


rtain is that he 


ment in the penitentiary, and were pardoned after a few days’ im- 
prisonment. The Board of Pardons and the State Executive made 
some little apology to the public by quibbling over the phraseology 
of the sentence of the Court, and assumed the virtue of not remit- 
ting the small pecuniary tine and the legal disabilities which formed 
part of the punisbment. The ti: any of 
the culprits, and will probably be paid out of the funds in hand as 
part of the expenses of bribing the Legislature. As for the disa- 
bilities, they will probably be removed in due time if the people of 
Pennsylvania submit with good grace to what has already been 


e Was of no importance to 


done. 

The 7ribune’s Philadelphia correspondent says that public 
timent in that city is not much stirred by these events, and that a 
good deal of sympathy exists for the convicts on account of the 
No publie reception has been ten- 


seh- 


severity of the judge’s sentence. 
dered to Kemble on his eseape from the sheriffs clutehes, and we 
conclude, therefore, that differences of opinion are tolerated regard- 
ing the affair. The people of Pennsylvania are not so unlike those 
of other civilized states that they ean fail to appreciate the moral 
bearings and consequences of the transaction. After some little re- 
tleetion, they must perceive that there is no lower depth for a com- 
munity to reach than a general understanding that the laws exist 
for only one class of offenders—that the benighted delver in a coal- 
mine must suffer their extreme penalty for his misdeeds, while the 
rich and influential member of a politieal *‘ ring” only needs to pay 


| Vie ' nal 
| a paltry fine for crimes caleulated to poison the whole body politic 


by corrupting the very souree of law. The Pennsylvania Board 


, of Pardons and the Governor of the State won general ecommenda- 


| pardon for the convicted Molly Maguires. 


tion not long since by the resistance they offered to appeals for 
In these cases they ex- 
hibited not only the proper firmness as guardians of publie order, 


' but a high degree of patience and judicial fairness in their treatment 


of the several applications presented to them. But when one of 


their own associates comes before them in felon’s garb “the strong 
lance of justice hurtless breaks,” and they stand exposed, no less 
than Kemble himself, as the counterfeits and base coin of magis- 
tracy. 

If public opinion in Pennsylvania is disposed to make light of 
i considerable 


this matter, or is even divided apon it in a 


very 





a class in that State, as elsewhere, on whom the les- 
men who burned the Pittsburgh 


hops and depots, the anthracite miners, the iron-workers, the 


', there is 
kon of it will not be lost. The 
whole body of wage laborers, have been careful observers of the 
drama from the beginning, waiting to see whether it would end in 
a solemn vindication of the law or turnout to beafaree. They will 
infallibly draw the conclusion that there are two sorts of justice in 


store in Harrisburg, one for them and their kind and another for 


Kemble and his kind: one for the poor and another for the rich: 
one for the laborer and another for the capitalist. In 
future trouble, when, perhaps, the torch of Lhe Communist is again 
seen in Pittsburgh or some other trembling city, what kind of an 
arguinent is to be addressed to the mob by Governor Hoyt, Attorney- 
General Palmer, Counsellor Quay, and their associates? Whatever 
protection we have, or can have, in this country, is the protection 
of law, and law is but the expression of public opinion. The mob 
itself isa part of the publie, and it frequently happens that the 
restraining influence of the law, the conviction that it 1s right 
and that it must prevail because it is right, is more effective in 
quelling turbulence than any display of foree that can be made. 
But to conserve this invaluable influence and restraining power 
it is necessary that all should see that the law is impartial and 
that justice holds her scales even. It is of course not the Molly 
Maguire who must needs quake when a rich convict goes scot free, 
but ‘‘ society,” which is put in peril; the men who have saved some 
thing; 
enduring value in the estimation of the world. 

Some lame attempts at excuse for the pardons have beem made 
on the ground that the statute against bribery in Pennsylvania is 
of recent origin, that these are the first convictions, that imprison- 
ment at labor is not warranted by the law, that the bill which Kem- 
ble & Co. were trying to carry by bribery through the Legislature was 
not a very bad bill. One ean fancy Mr. Quay and the rest who hoid 
the pardoning power addressing another Pittsburgh mob with this 
sort of argument. Bribery of the law-making power is one of the 
things about which civilized mankind long ago came to an agree- 
ment, yet there may be a difference of opinion as to the grade it occu- 
pies in the list of crimes—whether it is more or less nefarious than 
larceny, burglary, or arson. ‘There can, however, be no difference 
of opinion concerning a community or country where bribery of the 
legislature is treated as an offence punishable only by fine. This is 
the uubappy plight in which Pennsylvania has been placed by her 
public authorities. Her courts are yet unsullied, which is, of course, 
an immense protection, but the same power which makes the Board 
of Pardons and the Executive makes the courts ; and if it finds publie 
opinion docile or terpid under this experiment, it will soon furnish 
courts of the Kemble pattern also—unless, indeed, the other side of 
society try their hand at making courts, and by virtue of numbers 
set up tribunals for the exclusive benefit of the poor man. If it 
should come to be understood or even suspected that the laws and 
their execution are for and against classes, cliques, and social divi- 
sions, the heterogeneous and unorganized masses will easily find 
Kearneys to pave the way to constitutions, legislatures, and courts 
constructed as strictly in their own interest as the Board of Par- 
dons is now in the interest of “ respectable” offenders. 


the class whicn stands for civilization and for whatever is of 


THE SVECIFIC ARGUMENT AGAINST A THIRD TERM. 

rn are a good many reasons for fearing that the deep and 

widespread hostility to a third term, of which there are just 
now so many manifestations throughout the country, is turning, or 
is likely to turn, indirectly to the advantage of Mr. Blaine. He is, 
next to General Grant, undoubtedly the candidate most acceptable 
to the delegates who have been selected for the Chicago Conven- 
tion by the machinery of the Republican party. There is much 
likelihood that, if the managers of the Grant “ boom” should find 
it difficult or impossible to secure the nomination of their candidate, 
they will ‘transfer his strength,” as the slang phrase is, to Blaine, 


as the only other candidate who comes near their ideal President. 


’ 


times of 


The Nation. 


| Grant’s. 


| cal questions by which the country is now agitated. 
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He is already stronger in the Convention than any other candidate 
but Grant, and he will not need a great deal of “ strength,” i 
dition to what he has already, to make him the nominee. Indeed, 
we do not think it an exaggeration to say that to a large portion 
of the Republican voters who are just now oppesed to Grant solely 
or mainly through their dislike of a third term, most of the argu- 
ments against a third term tell in Blaine’s faver. In looking about 
for analtervative he presents himself to them as the most availabje 
of the persons to whom these arguments do not apply. His election 
would not be that ** violation of the unwritten law of the Republic,” 
or that “ breach of the tradition of the Fathers,” or “ the dang 
precedent,” of which they hear so much from those who are assai!- 
ing Grant’s candidacy. This is not by any means an unnatural 
view of the situation for those who hear little or nothing of any 
objections to General Grant except that he has already had two 
terms. 


iij- 


We confess, for our own part, that while fully appreciating the 
foree of the argument that Grant ought not to have a third term 
because it is unwise to give any man a third term, we think 
it is very feeble indeed compared to the argument that the dan- 
of a third term are shown by its being claimed for this 


Frankly, we do not think that a tendency to 


t 


vers 
particular person. 
give third terms to enlightened civilians who have proved their 
skill, efticiency, integrity, and judgment in their two previous terms 
would, of itself, be a very alarming phenomenon. <A popular desire 
to retain for an indefinite period the services in high office of a states- 
man who had given abundant evidence of bis capacity and purity 
and zeal for the public good, would not be a bad sign in a democ- 
racy like ours. In fact, there is perhaps nothing of which our potities 
just now stands in greater need. So that we do not, on the whole, 
rate very highly, per se, the abstract dictum that nobody should 
be president of a republic for more than eight years. It is only 


when we come to clothe it in circumstance and examine its appli- 


cation to a political system like ours, that the objections to it be- 
come apparent, and, little as we like to criticise the anti-third term 
movement, we cannot help saving that its promoters take too little 


pains to clothe it with circumstance. In other words, there can be 
no better illustration of the dangers of allowing the third-term 
doctrine to establish itself in our polities, than the faet that its 
benefits should be claimed with great boldness and persistence fora 
man whose two previous terms have been what General Grant's 
were. The most effective way by far of meeting the third-termers 
is by showing what their scheme means in practice. The very first 
time we hear of the proposed change in the settled usage of the 
Government, we are asked to make it, not for a master of the politi- 
eal art, who had already satisfied the country of his great capacity, 
but for a soldier who, suddenly placed in the Presideney in a lurst 
of popular gratitude for great mi'itary services, amazed and pained 
the country during two terms by the seandals and disorders of 
his Administration, by the low character of the men by whom 
he surrounded himself, by his cultivated indifference to public 
opinion, and by the wreck which he brought on his own party. 
With this illustration the opposition to the third term may be made 
a great instrument cf political purification, and may be used to 
drive all corrupt and incompetent candidates out of the arena. 
Without this illustration it touches no candidate, however worthless 
or objectionable, who has not already twice filled the Presidency : 
and any corrapt organization can not only cheerfully take part in 
it, but use it to farther their own ends. 

There is every reason, short of actual experience, for believing 
that Blaine’s administration would in some particulars be as bad 
as Grant’s, and in many others worse. He has given no more proof 
than Grant of the possession of administrative capacity. He bas 
shown even less interest in or knowledge of any of the great politi- 
In fact, his 
mental grasp of any such questions seems to be far feebler than 
There is in Grant’s mind a certain rude and ponderous 
strength, which only needed a different sort of training to make 1 
an instrument of considerable power for political purposes; while 
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Blaine’s attention seems to be as volatile and superficial as a boy's. 
4s far as regards purity of administration, it is to be said for 


Grant that he corruption per aliiam, whieh is bad 


nough, while 


nrecentc 
repre Sents 


Blaine would in all probability represent Gorrup- 


tion per se, 1 is far worse. * The Grant crowd,” 2s his 


whicl 
d, were a very low, dishonest, and unsavory set, 


+7 


their iInethods, 


llowing is ealles 


they were clumsy, incautious, and coarse in 


Blaine’s surronnding would all but 


| were easily found out. cer- 


tainly be men of the same stamp, as regards dishonesty and as re 


cards the character of their designs on the public treasury and 
rvice, but they would be very astute, ingenious, and wary, and, 


while doing even more mischief, would not contrae’ open ailiances 
or enter into conspiracies with burglars to 
We may be 
sure, too, that the opposition of Blaine’s adherents to anv of the 
schemes of reform, legislation, on 


whieh thoughtful men all over the country have set their hearts, 


with ‘‘ whisky-thieves ” 


break open safes in order to ruin a political enemy. 
whether in administration or 


and which every sinister interest dreads, would be as determined 
as. and more efficacious than, that whieh the “Old Set” and the 
‘Senatorial Group” were able to offer under Grant. In fact, the 
Machine—using that term to designate all the instrumentalities by 
which political managers remove the government of the country 
from the influence of the private morality, the plain common-sense, 
and the nobler national aspirations and moods of the people— 
would, in all probability, be more potent under Blaine than under 
Grant. 

For all cannot help feeling that, although 
appeals to the conservative feeling of the people and to the teach- 
ings of history and to the German dread of military hero-worship 
effective, may be sufficient to 
Grant’s nomination, an argument made up in this way does not 
cover ground enough. It will do nothing to satisfy those who see 
in every Presidential election a chance, however small, to raise 
polities to a higher level, and to improve the arts by which the great 
places in the public service are sought and won, and will not suffice 
to prevent a nomination which to most of them would not be one 
whit better than Grant's. It will have a far wider sweep, and be 
really much stronger, if,it boldly declare that one of the greatest 
objections to a third term is to be found in the political eaveer of the 
person for whem it is now demanded, and if it thoroughly exposes 
the character of the two terms of which repetition is now sought. 
That the man who filled these two terms, and closed them under a 
cloud of public reprobation, should be able so far to recover from 
the effects of this reprobation by three vears of foreign travel as to 
that he 
should be brought forward, too, as a savior from some great national 
danger without feeling the necessity of stating what the danger 
is, is surely enough to make it plain that, whatever may be said for 
third terms in the abstract, they are unsuited to our polities. 

In making it plain in this way, too, we reach all other candi- 
dates who are open to every objection except the third-term objec- 
tion. Indeed, we doubt much whether the Blaine nomination 
would not be much more obnoxious as a precedent than Grant’s, 
for it would establish the doctrine that a damaged private reputa- 
tion ought not to be a disqualification for any office, which is as 
new as the third-term doctrine, and has as little sanction from the 
practice of the Fathers or the example of Washington. The Ame 
rican Stump, much as it has been derided, has traditions, and very 
respectable ones, too, and one of them is that it is, in a Presidential 
canvass, at least, a place for the discussion of principles and policy, 
and not for the investigation of private character. A party which 
deliberately devotes it for five months to the work of examining 
charges of personal knavery and corruption will be guilty of intro- 
ducing a shameful novelty. 


these reasons we 


are doubtless very and prevent 


be again presented by his followers for the same office ; 


MANNERS IN AMERICA, 


\ R. JOHN FISKE, in his lectures on American history the other day, 
“*  Yeprehended in rather severe terms the verv common practice of call- 
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ing such and such traits Celtic, or Norman, or Teutonic: and 

he good-naturedly admitted that it was a fascinating speculation to t1 
idiosyncrasies of temperament and character to their supposed origi 
give them labels, he observed that it was in the teeth of facts and 
stance of ** loose thinking.” National differences of this kind W 

he thought, amounted after all to no more than t lifferen tw 
man and his brother. Confident inaccuracy has always beer the b 
the literature of scien e, an l it Is not su rising t il the 

scientists should have manifested their sensitiveness con i \ 


ing upon * loose thinking ” as a convenient sl wleth, with th . 


result that there is pr hal ly less and less necessity for ¢ 


term. At the same time it cannot be denied that the devel 

itself, of which Mr. Fiske is so distin: an exponent, has been 
wonderful stimulant of * fascinating speculation” of all sorts. 

its influence is felt in fields quite outside of those treated in cosmic pl 
losophies, Indeed, it may be said to have so far got into Literatu ; 
to have affected the thought of those w i with the late M. Dou 
that **the man who has no vague ideas is a fool.” Tdeas hay 

sistible disposition to concern themselves with even these 

nology and sociology jealously pre-empted by seientists, and rta 
vagueness is perhaps the payment exacted for the illumination they o 
sionally create. At all events, we are confident that a lectur n Ame 
ean characteristics would form an acceptable supplement to Mr. Fiske’s 


course on ‘* America’s Place in History,” and that, however indeterm 
he might find these, he would even be successful in tracing t! 
of many of them to a Teutonic ancestry, and in finding the causes 
their variations in certain cross strains and in the unfailing soures 
the scientist—circumstances. 

One of these traits, at least, is so general as to be national, ar 
culiar as to be unique, The attitude ef Americans towards m: 
essentially Anglo-Saxon, or perhaps, as Mr. Freeman would say, E 


but it bas an accentuation, not to say an exaggeration, whi 


of any substitute for traditionary feudalism has permitted and | ! 
Manners with us are more or less consciously regarded as a su CO} 
promise of character. The time has long passed when it was | bli 
identify the number of Americans at a foreign hotel by * counting tl 
feet on the veranda-rail and dividing them by two,” in spit what w 
read in foreign papers of the demeanor of our travelling countrymet 
Nevertheless, it can hardly vet be maintained that in the mas: we illus- 
trate elegance as eminently as we do more sterling qualities: and this is 


due not to the stnetly material character of our civilization, perhaps, 


so much as to the rapidity of its growth and the necessity of attending 


first of all to the substantiality of the structure rather than the grace 
the decoration of a new society, The An 
going his wav the next moment, is still, 
example, not his civility but talk h 

genuine air about it, their acceptabi- 
that of th 
au diluted intensity, of urse: we somehow feel the 
New York drawing- 


whether or no a man is a humbug its a 


‘rican test of a casa tran 


ger who very likely is 


his sineerity. If his 
ine ring and his behavior a 
lity is assured. Our eode in this respect is stl 
though of 


of examining 


lIning- 
camp. 


same necessity eredentials 


room that is felt in Nevada: 
question the better sort of people are irresistibly impelled to ask 1 
selves immediately upon meeting him for the first time. Hoy 
rect answer can in the least matter to any one, or, in other words, 
business it can be of anybody’s, in any but a primitive community with 
no social police and dependent upon volunteer vigilance for its security, 


it occurs to no one to ask. Ordinary acquaintances are looked upon as 


candidates for close friendship: there is usually, of course, no inten- 
tion or inclination to bring about a more intimate relation, but it may be 
said that in general a person must prove his worthiness to be a friend be 
fore he can become acceptable as an acquaintance. The artificial in-titu- 
tion of a neutral ground upon which people meet impersonally, an 

what is said and done is measured by an objective standard of its is 
wholly foreign if not repugnant to American notions of what meiners 


should be. Doubtless it is a satisfaction to reflect that this attitude 
could not be unaffectedly assumed by any society that did not set igh 
value upon morals, and possibly there is a natural and inevitable co:nec- 
tion between an elaborate development of manners and the vices of a 


polished society. At the same time it involves at least two results which 
lisad vantage 


of everything which attends social intercourse, and 


have their One is a concentration upon the significance 
rather than the form 
the other a paradoxical tendency to the very social hypocrisy which is 
popularly supposed to be the concomitant solely of the veneer of conven- 


” which, 


tions, The first explains the prodigious amount of “horse play 





The 


1 from an Anglo-Saxon ancestry, has here been earried to 


With no 


in taking no 


leven a refinems ‘where quite unknown 


probably is rudeness s9 purely relative a thing; 


ffence where none is meant, and conveying none in spite of every out- 
ward indication to the contrary, Americans display an unerring skilful- 
ness which not only makes brusqueness perfectly innocuous, but often 
If 
inherent charm there may be in fine phrases is thereby sacri- 
ad, the re 


seems to imply the entire superfluity of the grammar of courtesy. 
wh ter 
is ree ympense in the implicit confidence repost d in the enten’e 
supposed, which is not unlike that of a large family—itself proverbially 


* nat ae ivil-spoken thing.” 


The social hypocrisy alluded to is not diffi- 
sult of explanation. The feeling that character rather than manners is 
in question in social intercourse, is entertained just consciously enough to 
make this an intensely personal affair—a result powerfully contributed to 
If itisa 
it is not in human 


by the extreme introspectiveness that distinguishes Americans. 
question of the personal impression one is producing, 
nature to neglect making as good a showing as possilde. One can under- 
stand from this the enquiry once made by an observant and candid French- 
man: ‘* Why is it that Americans talk so much for effect ?” 


had no more experience of the moral tournaments so customary with 


The enquirer 
1s 
than his surprised auditor had of the possibilities of impersonal conversa- 
tion in which the true ‘‘man of the world,” so sure of his own position, is 
such an adept. 

"his, however, can be made to apply only to Americans who do try to 
make something of social intercourse, and of course varies with the moral 
differences and the « ompleteness of self-consciousness of the individuals 
who move in society. But, in general, manners are not viewed sympa- 
thetically by Americans of the finest fibre. Indeed, the quality of in- 
nate :odesty, which is notoriously strong in Americans, has in it some- 
* court 


Whether or no its absence makes a 


gallant” what he is outwardly, it is not to be denied that in his presence 


thing inimical to manners 
the man of ** natural politeness” in America can never avoid—outside of 
books 
the | 
very likely—the almost childish shyness exhibited in the presence of 


appearing either abashed or brusque. Any one who has observed 


waring of the rural New-Englander will remember—with delight, 
un- 
The class which Mr. Howells celebrates as ‘* 
The Massachusetts 
in every mental and moral respect quite the equal of his 


familiar conventions, sum- 
boarders ” 


rustic, 


mel must be rich in experiences of it. 
” city- 
bred ” acquaintance, displays an ineradicable animosity to what he calls 
*citifed airs,” 
by 
ness of napkins; these daughters, again, are overfond of inferring a 


“e 


Fathers are fond of mortifying their aspiring daughters 
emarks in peculiarly aggravating circumstances about the frivolous- 


stuck-up ” disposition in a city cousin guiltless of all offence beyond a 
weli-fitting dress; rustic slang acquires a curious intensity in the presence 
of & grammarian. 
made 


Every variety of protest, dogged and satirical, is 
igainst what is called “style.” Boots go unblacked and hats with 
out bands; shirts are patched with flour-bags; coats are taken off at 
mea'-time; one ‘‘ gallus” is worn instead of a pair, rope-yarn instead of 
shoe-leces; 
you clo,’ 
man ° 
tions 


ists 


‘*be” is used for ‘‘am” and ‘‘are,” ‘‘ hyarye” for ** how do 
*‘ hairin’ out” for “ growing a beard ”; ‘‘ my wife” is ‘* my wo- 
wholly because of a defiant humility which insists that conven- 
are “airs,” and almost never out of ignorance. Indeed, there ex- 
in rural New England, one may say, a social code of very strict sanc- 
tions and universally subscribed to, whose chief canon is the frivolous- 
ness of manners, And though nowhere else, perhaps, has it attained the 
same severity and distinct authority, the spirit which informs it is equally 
plain throughout the country, wherever it is not obscured by the refinement 
which the instinct of self-preservation tends to produce in the most 
exclusive society of three or four large cities. 
Mr. Lowell’s line 


To the people everywhere 


“ They knew that outward grace is dust," 


applies closely—notably to the people of ‘‘ the unexhausted West,” whose 
characteristic unrestraint in the presence of conventions, and hearty disre- 
gard for anything that touches fastidiousness, have enriched our national 
vocabulary with a special sense of the adjective ‘‘ Western.” Nowhere else 
do people wear the same outward suit on all occasions, and insist on the 
preservation of individuality in the most impersonal circumstances. The 
Western orator, preacher, editor, merchant insists on the same form for 
public and private conduct, with an emphasis eloquent of his conviction 
that any deference to what is understood by *‘ manners” is at 
derogation from dignity and an assumption of “frills.” The respectable 
possibilities of this attitude never perhaps received a better exempli- 


once a 


1s 


fication than in Mr. Lincoln, whose ‘‘clear-grained human worth” and 
7 


Nation. 


| called 


| lesque. 


| and conscience rather than to the taste. 
of course, little that is typical about it, but it is an exaggeration rather 
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** brave old wisdom of sincerity ” are so finely celebrated in Mr. Lowell's 
poem just quoted from 

* New birth of our new soil, the first Ameriecat 
undoubtedly Mr. Lincoln was, in the exactest logic: and the sympatheti 
! 


of broadest cuit 
the 


recognition of this pre-eminence by the poet ure, perhaps, 


that the East can boast, making every allowance for exigencies 


commemoration odes, is strongly indicative of the universality of th 
American passion for simplicity, and impatience of anything artificial 
Mr. Lincoln ** always spoke of the Presidency as ‘this place,’” says ; 
recent biographer of him, and nothing could be more characteristic of 
‘*the unexhausted West.” His distinction lay in the absoluteness of his 
simplicity and an extraordinary tact (apt to accompany such) which mack 
it possible for him to transfigure homeliness on occasion—in the Gettys- 
Most statesmen who emulate bis unaffeeted- 
ness, it is well to bear in mind in the interests of precision, more or Jess 
nearly justify the remark of a Delaware journalist, to the effect tho 
Americans like their public men to resemble base-burning stoves—‘* 
that folks can sit around them and spit on them.” 

This neglect of everything but the substance of things is admirai:|) 


burg speech for example. 


illustrated in the literature which burst into blossom a few years ago 
and of which the stories of Bret Harte are, perhaps, the best exampi 

The theme of this was the real beauty of superficial uncouthness. It 
celebrated the diamond in the rough. Its popularity was instant and 
enormous, and it is quite erroneous to aseribe its success to the poten 

of the touch of nature it contained. Essentially it was flagrantly un- 
natural, and its scheme was not strictly to be called novel. The hollow. 
ness of social conventions had theretofore been pretty well exploited in An- 
glo-Saxon literature. Mr. Bret Hurte’sdistinetion lay in the exaggeration 
of his contempt for these, and in the ease with which he ** beat the record.’ 


People cried over Kaintuck’s *‘ The damned little cuss!” both because th 
cue of pathos was given so audibly, and because itewas a covert protest 
against the habit of elegant speech. Primness, straitlacedness, pompous 

It gavi 


the conscientious an excellent excuse for unbending, and nothing is mor 


hypocrisy, unmeaning politeness, all seemed to be rebuked by it. 


American than an imperious inclination to unbend. 
prieties, indeed, is no small part, if one comes to think of it. of what is 
American humor. It is very near the whole stock-in-trade of 
the newspaper paragrapher, who has lately appeared in such abun- 


Shocking the pro- 


dance; his constant occupation seems to be pulling the chair fro 

Very often this propensity is indulged without disguis: 
and in complete consciousness, which any one may verify by observing 
in a popular American bur 
The vulgarity does not appeal to the unconscious envy whic! 


beneath dignity. 
the quality of the most successful ** hits” 


creates the hilarity of a Cockney at a penny theatre in London, but 
pure abandonment, which is as delightful to the orchestra as the gallery 
Sut it is to be seen at its best and in its most unique aspect when it is 
mistaken by its possessors for ‘‘a return to Nothing is 
agreeable to the true American as a vigorous protest against cant; and 


nature.” 


it is perhaps a necessity of the average American’s experience that he 
should make occasional mistakes about the nature of cant. Most cer-- 
monial, from the use of finger-bowls to the ritual of the Episcopal Churen, 
has first and last incurred this ill-repute in the minds of not a few 
whole-souled American devotees of *‘heartiness.” And not only cere- 
monial, but the ideas which underlie it, encounter sturdy hostility. Mr. 
Jeecher, for »xample, who is so ardent a ‘‘ naturalist” that he sometimes 
seems to admire in the civilized man only those traits which he shares 
with the barbarian, has even taken advantage of it, with the inspiration of 
genius, to make serious inroads upon the vogue of the Calvinist theolozy. 
What are canons, conventions, court decisions but clogs and impediments 
in the way of natural expression ? he seems to cry every Sunday, suiting 
his action and tone to the word. And together with these musty artifi 
cinlities dogma itself crumbles before the eyes of sympathetic hearers. 
The appesl of the Rev. Mr. Talmage is still more directly to the heart 
The taste of Mr. Talmage !ias, 


than a contradiction of the national tendency to esteem outward grace 
dust. American good sense may certainly be trusted to prevent the per- 
manent survival of flagrant offences against taste, and only such ob- 


| servers as the writers for B/ickwood’s Magazine, probably, see a necessary 


and intimate connection between manners and monarchy, But if re- 
publicanism with us is to continue to imply equality, it is as well to bear 
in mind that manners are, in a sort, the safeguard of social equality— 
which otherwise, indeed, might one day come to be found intolerable 
without them. 








The 


FRENCH POPULARITY OF BEACONSFIELD. 


May 6, 1850! 


Parts, April 16, 1880. 

WMIIE result of the English elections has taken everybody by surprise in 

France. It was almost universally assumed that Lord Beaconsfield 
would triamph, and the victory of the Liberals seems hardly comprehen- 
sible. The feeling here is very different from that entertained at Berlin, 
Vienna, or St. Petersburg. We are witnesses more than actors in the dip- 
lomatie drama which is enacting in Europe, and none of our own plans is 
deranged by the English elections. Public opinion in France, though we 
are so near England, is always somewhat ignorant of the details of English 
affairs. It is satisfied with generalimpressions. There was certainly, if we 
examine these impressions with regard to the English Conservatives and 
Liberals, more sympathy felt in this country for the Conservatives than 
for the Liberals. The reasons for this preference are rather singular: the 
principal one is, perhaps, the great admiration which has always been felt 
here for M. Disraeli, as Lord Beaconsfield is still persistently called. 
The French admire in Disraeli the man who succeeded by the mere force 
of his character and his intelligence in conquering the leadership of the 
proudest aristocracy in the world. The defec‘s which in England ar 
constantly brought as reproaches against Lord Beaconsfield are unknown 
to the French, and, if known to them, would not affect them in the same 
way they do the somewhat morbid gentlemen of London, Oxford, or Cam- 
bridge. Disraeli is constantly accused of being theatrical; the French 
have no objection to theatrical men, they are grateful to a man who 
plays a good part and who plays it well. They admire the artist; they 


he 
i 


do not dislike simplicity, but they believe that simplicity may be 


triumph of art. Some of M. Disraeli’s sayings, the formulas and senten 
tious phrases in which he delights to wrap up his ideas, have been much 
admired in France; such phrases as *‘ peace with honor,” which was ut- 
tered after the treaty of Berlin, on the return of Lord Beaconsfield from ; 
long and tedious Congress, speak to the French imagination. There are 
many others which, at various periods, have been laid aside like politica! 


gems, ¢ 


id have given our public the idea that Disraeli was an “ hommy 
desprit ’;and what higher praise can be bestowed on a man ? 

{ remember well how infatuated Eugine Forcade, of the Revue des 
Deus Mendes, was with Disraeli. The success of an ** homme de lettres,” 
mere w:iter, consoled Foreade for all his own troubles. He often told 
the rise of Disraeli was the best proof that could be given of th 
ity and cleverness of the British aristocracy; he often contrasted thi 


position of the great leader of the ‘Tomes with the position which was oc- 


cupied at the time in France by some of our best literary men. Forcac 
enjoyed every triumph of Disraeli as a sort of personal triumph: he took 
almost a child’s pleasure in the success of his novels, in the noise hi 
made in the world; he believed him to be one of the few men in Europe 
who are natural leaders of nations. I mention Foreade in this instanc 
as he was a man of great culture, of great intelligence himself; he repre- 
sented the large class of journalists, and his influence for many years wes 
really considerable. 

There is another reason for Lord Beaconsfield’s popularity out of 
England: he has always been careful, during all his public life, not to 
say anything offensive to foreign nations: he who was so bitter, and 
who could be so unsparing at home, who was at one time a sort of politi 
cal gladiator, has always assumed with regard to other races, nationali- 
ties, peoples, the cold, prudent, and frigid tone of diplomacy. No king, 
no potentate, no nation has in its side one of those poisoned arrows, 
> by the hand of Lord Beaconsfield. While 
his party revelled in the most absurd and passionate accusations against 
the North, while some of the Liberal leaders offended America almost as 
much by their contemptuous sympathy as they would have done by their 
hostility, Disraeli kept silent. He has in him something of the sphinx; 
he never said one word which Mr. Seward at the time, or which Mr. 
Evarts now, could turn against him. Did he see furtker than his friends; 
had he a better knowledge of the latent forces hidden in the American 
Union: did he only obey a chivalrous impulse, or was his silence sys- 
tematic—who knows? The consequence is certain. Mr. Disraeli has, 
with regard to all foreign Powers, an unassailable position; he has always 
fulfilled towards them the duties not only of neutrality but of courtesy. 

France saw with complete indifference the late events in which Lord 
Beaconsfield took such a prominent part. The old jealousies between 
England and France in the East, in Egypt, in Syria, seem to be completely 
dead; we have, in fact, established in Egypt a sort of condominium since 
the downfall of the last Khedive. Diplomats of the old school were 
amazed at the indifference which the French public showed when Lord 


’ 


“laneés d’une main sire, 
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Beaconsfield, by a stroke of imperial policy and before consulting Parlia- 


| 
ment, bought a large number of shares of the Suez Canal. With the 


joint-stock government of Egypt a new system has been established in the 
East: the financiers have more to do than the diplomats, an] this new 
tendency has gone so far as to render France completely indifl nt to the 
convention which gave Cyprus to England. The Conservative Govern 


ment found France weakened, humbled, discontented with the Bonapar- 


tist policy of war and adventure, and it has reaped the bene.it of this 


situation. Even among the most ardent supporters of the Republic there 
was no animosity felt against the English Tories, while Gambetta and his 
friends cherished a sort of rancorous feeling against the Liberals, who had 


done nothing for them in 1870. When M. Thiers made his jourpey round 
Europe in quest of an ally for France he had interviews in England wil 
Lord Granville, and he sent his reports to the Government at Tours; his 
despatches will some day be published, but the conversations of MT! 
were so frequent, so open, on the subject that there is little doubt that 


Lord Granville received the French envoy in a manner which did not 





give him any satisfaction. England was still under the influence of t! 

publication in the Times of the famous Benedetti treaty concerning Bel 
gium, and a real indignation was fe!t against Napoleon, The Govern 
ment of National Defenee was not considered in the heht of a govern- 
ment with which it was safe to enter Into anv arrangement M. Thiers 
himself did not is: the fact that everything was uncertain in the 
future: he was ter pafraid of a Bonapartist restoration; he was very 
unfavorable to a royalist restoration, and he did not disguise it at any 


of the courts which he visited. He astonished the English Liberals, w! 
had always looked upon him as a representative of constitutional mon 
arehy; his language was obscure, inspired by personal feelings as well as 


ist incomprehensible. It 


by patriotic motives; it seemed at the time alr 


is not much to be wondered at if he found no ‘ouverture. no ‘top 


ing” anywhere, to use a diplomatic expression. Still, the failure of M 
Thiers caused much irritation in France among t : f the Gov 
ment of the National Defence. and their n turned espeeially 
against the Liberais, who were then in power. Lord ¢ nville thought 
it necessary during the late electoral battle reassure the French R 
publicans with regard to his feelings towards France, 1 made a sort of 
half-apology for the coldness of the Liberals in 187 

This precaution has nof been quite vain, and t fihe Republican 
press, which was almost hostile to the English | s, s become more 
inoderate There have been intimations made also in some quarters that 
the suecess of the Conservatives would have | din a great measur 
the plan the Austro-German alliance This aliian f Bertin and 


Vienna, established since the journey of Prince Bismarck, is the great 


Continentai facet which ‘* dominates the situation ” in Europe, if T may use 


a vulgar but expressive phrase. We are told in Berlit vl in Vienna, 
not only by the Government organs but by pres f all shades and 
opinions, that this great German Bund will not be the combination of an 
hour: that it will last, that it has a mission to a nplish—a mysterious 
missiqn in some respects, an avowed mission in other respects, [t will 
continue in the East the policy instituted by the Congress of Berlin— 


that is, will give Austria her due share of influence in the Balkan penin- 
sula. What the mysterious mission of the ‘t Kaiserbund” may be, we are 
left to judge; but it was a singular coincidence that at the time when this 
Kaiserbund was formed, the German press began to accuse Russia and 
France of secret designs, of common designs; Prince Gortchakoff was 
denounced to the world as the man who had told France ‘ Make yourself 
strong,” as if he wanted to use this returning strength of France as soon 
as possible. It seemed already as if a secret alliance had been made 
between Paris and St. Petersburg, and the Kaiserbund were really only a 
defensive counter-alliance. 

The extreme disappointment felt in Vienna and Berlin has given 
many people in Europe the impression that the two German Ivisers ex 
pected, if not the active co-operation of Lord Beaconsfield, at least his 
sympathy for their plans, whatever these plans may be An “‘entente 
cordiale,” if not an alliance of London, Prussia, Vienna, would have 
made in the midst of Europe a barrier over which Ru ind France 
could not have exchanged hands. The Liberals in England have prophe- 
i would 


sied to their electors that Lord Beaconsfield, if he was victorous 


embark them upon adventures much more dangerous than a war with 
Afghanistan or with Cetywayo; and it seems probable that the British 
instinct when they 


electors have, in one se followed a conservati' 





pronounced themselves, as they have now done, for a policy which will be 
more strictly a policy of non-intervention. There can be no doubt that 
Europe will not perpetually feed four millions of men in arms and not 








‘Lhe 


trv w ari lL imen are England very luckily and 
\ V } { part first Power in t] last | tern question 5 
( \ f f i while and meditate sking herself what het 
aquties m { | re Eu pean questi whi a slowl# but 
surely prepat 
RELIGIOUS OPINION IN GERMANY 
LACIPZI \pril 1 
ee st decade, or since t last edition of Schwartz's well 
known * History of the Most Recent Theology,’ published in 1869, 
Germany has undergone important changes in religious opinion, a briet 
glance ata few of which may not br rinteresting to the readers of the 
Nat 
Beginning with the radical side, Professor Z r, of Berlin, the fore- 
most teacher of historical philosophy, the n-in-law of F.C. Baur, and 
the reputed confidential religious adviser of the Crown Prince and 


Princess, has published a brilliantly-written, matured, and moderate di- 
t of th Into these essays he 

incorporated his own well-known arguments, that the constitution of the 
Church was during the early Middle 
with the Platonie 


much influence upon the development of its doctrines. 


ge writings of the Tiibingen school has 
Ages modelled largely into analogy 
republic, and that the popular Stoic philosophy had 
He lays great 
stress upon the fact that the Tiibingen movement, unlike English deism, 
French atheism, or German rationalism, was started by mature professors 
of theology and men of deep personal piety, and draws a picture of 
Baur’s profoundly religious and pastoral character which all must ad- 
mire, and which made his sermons edifying to all who heard them. Zeller 
urges that the Tiibingen method, which consists simply in applying to 
the New-Testament writings the same canons of criticism that are ap- 
plied to all other writings of antiquity, and which he would therefore 
designate simply as the //s/orieal method, does not, if rightly compre 
hended, undermine, but only strengthens, the foundations of piety; and 
he reminds us how the Emperor Julian feared that the classical literature 


would be discredited if faith inthe eld mythology were destr ved. The 


Tiibingen investigations, though discredited by the extreme and injudi 
cious writings of Strauss, Feuerbach, Bruno Bauer, ete., and for the time 


arrested by the death of Baur and by the orthodox reaction, have, we are 


assured, convinced ¢ very impartial scholar under forty five who has tho- 


roughly studied them, and still point out the direction which religious 
take if 


place among the other departments of learning. 


studies must Protestant theology is to maintain a respectable 

This movement is still very effective, along with the development of 
modern science, in inclining many of the most thoughtful and deeply re- 
ligious to an outside position of indifference or of hostility to the creed 
and rites of the Lutheran Church, which, by universal consent, is steadi- 
ly losing its hold upon the mental, moral, and social life of all the large 
German communities. Judged by the number of its churches, the growth 
of its religious organizations, or by the percentage of its church-going 
population, no large city in Christendom is so utterly indifferent to, and 
I had almost said unconscious of, the very existence of instituted Chris- 
tianity as Berlin, and that in spite of the influence of the Kaiser’s half 
of the court. 

Again, the Cu’fur war, together with the May laws, by which the Es- 
tablished Church was required to submit to all the restrictions imposed 
on the Catholics, not only caused the distinctions between these and the 
Lutherans to be confused in the popular mind, and both to seem involved 
in a common condemnation, but it crushed the Déllinger movement, em- 
bittered, united, and won sympathy for the Catholies, and brought the 
Church to the condition of a mere vassal of the state, while the latter 
became absolute and supreme in a dangerous sense, even over the hitherto 
free domain of religious life and thought. It is now for the first time 
possible to be born, married, and to die outside of the pale of the Church. 
The Catholic priests, by scores and hundreds, have abandoned their pa- 
rishes and let them *‘ run wild” rather than conform to oppressive laws or 
which the Lutheran candidates 
for orders are required to do, who afterwards in their pulpits not unnatu- 
rally often abandon the old, edifying appeal to the Gemith, and begin to 


pass the secular **cultus examination’ 


preach philosophy, while the religious question and‘a Romish pariy have 


been introduced into politics. The efforts to make the schools confession- 


less have led to some curious results, The history of the Christian era and 


of the Reformation reads strangely when so written as to give no offence 


* Vortriige und Abhandiungeny Von E. Zeller.” 2 vole. Leipzig. 1875-77. 
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to Catholics or to Jews, and many sad and curious incidents are told il- 


lustrating the impracticability of education on such a basis—teachers 


dismissed, good text-hoeks mutilated or discarded for bad ones, parents 


watching and complaining of the teydencies of in-truction, ete. 
Professor Luthardt, probably the most influential of the conservatis 


Lutheran leaders, has just closed an important and able series of pub 


lectures, soon to appear in print, emphasizing these and other evil conse- 


quenees of the May laws, but chiefly important as a defence, from the 
standpoint he represents, against anti-Clristian influenees in general, 


The chief of these, he says, is rationalism. The Middle Ages saw thi 
perfection of corporate life. Men worked, played, fought, and worship- 


ped in masses. The Reformation introduced the principle of subjectivity, 


Men wished to be certain of s:ivation each for himself without priestly 


mediation. Kant’s affirmation of autonomy: Lessing’s ultra-Protestant- 
ism against all authority: pietism, which makes the edification of the in- 
dividual soul the chief thing: the ‘*sterm-and-stress ” literature—all 
these are but caricatures of the teaching of Luther, and not progress 
beyond it. The rights and the sphere of the judgment of the indi:idual 


as independent 


the Zeitgeist, the authority of the 
have thus been emphasized beyond all bounds, and to 


of the community 
Church, ete., 1 de- 
gree inconsistent alike with daily observation (which teaches that sin is 
the 
peutic ar 
press undermining the foundations of parental and magisterial discipline 


createst fact in the world) and with the doctrine of heredity, thera- 
t, legal experience, ete., and are in schools and through the 
and authority. The third element of rationalism is the superstitious 
of knowledge for its own sake, which resuitsin Aufkldrunyg and 
repugnance to all obscurity and mysticism. It is very doubtful whether 


education really makes people better, and it is false that the knowledge 


reverence 


of virtue makes men virtuous, The broad and shallow eurriculum of the 
schools encourages half-culture, discontent, and insubordination, : The 
effects of rationalism came into the schools with Rousseau’s ‘ Emile, 
which Voltaire well characterized as inclining all who read it to desire to 
cet down, brute fashion, on all fours: and the school even now svems 
and 


Rationalism, too, brought univer- 


likely to supersede the Church. Children are too tenderly educat: 
allowed far too much moral freedom 
sal suffrage and a consequent immense waste of mental, moral, and ma- 
terial energy in political manceuvring and party squabbles, until now, 
especially in America, polities is a school of corruption, where 
men learn that the chief virtue is cunning knavery that escapes being 
found out. Business life, also, is a war of the strong against the weak, 
and introduced the Jewish method of showy and undurable cheapness, 
while competition has destroyed values. The theatres corrupt taste and 
morals; the beer-houses, which have doubled in number within ten years 
in each German Dorf, injure family life and * demoralize our effeminate 
youth.” Work is specialized and therefore degraded, so that men cannot 
be complete in their vocation, but seek compensation in sensuous enjoy- 
ment, and the statistics of crimes of animal indulgence have rapidly in- 
creased. Men are not satisfied to do their duty and be respectable, use- 
ful members of society, but long for public spheres of activity; and 
worst of all, he adds, in America they even want women to vote. Thus 
the motto, laissez-faire laissez-aller, is as dangerous as the assumption 
that all men are free and equal is false. Equality has destroyed and 
always does and will destroy freedom, and the tyranny thus caused is the 
most ghastly because it blights all moral and intellectual life. Al! these 
evils which, from Luthardt’s standpoint, have befallen modern society, 
are directly or indirectly traceable to rationalism. 

As the second great source of danger to the Church he designates pan- 
theism, which underlies most German philosophy and which has 
feund expression in the notion of the state as absolute. From the concep- 
tion that the bottom principle of the world is an impersonal, changeless 


LOW 


or ever-unfolding, system of forces, toward which our only feeling can 
be either that of absolute dependence or of esthetic complacency in all 


its manifestations, eventuating in the “religion of taste,” Luthardt de- 


scribes the logical and the historical transition (begun with Hegel's phiio- 
sophy of the state, but bearing practical fruit only during the las! two 
decades) to the ideas which have now come to animate the German Em 
pire—viz., that the united wisdom of the most learned men must be an 


absolute if not infallible logos, subordinating and governing church, 
school, justice, trade, warfare, ete , with supreme might and right. 
Materialism is the third and last anti-Christian influence. It arises 
now, as it did among Jews, Greeks, and Romans, at the close of a long 
period of culture, and is not a philosophy, but marks the end of all philo- 
It teaches that there is no responsibility and no punishment: 
It is 


sophy. 
that to know all is to forgive all; that sin and crime are a disease. 
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May 


theories, as elaborated in 


Marx 
individual is 


monistie, Darwinistic, Socialistic. Its 


and Lassalle, are cosmopolitan as oppost d to rational. The 


encouraged to give up all his rights to society, and to receive pay in plea- 
sure and enjoyment. It views life from a day-laborer’s standpoint, and 
measures work only by the hour. Socialism is atheism taken in earnest 


It is God’s punishment upon society for the sins of the wealthy classes. 


Acquisition, enjoyment, sensuousness have brought us to a time when 


‘ mas 
Pessimism, the lat- 


men must, as Paseal said, either believe or despair, 
ter alternative, is the choice of those who find faith impossible, and is a 


proof that earthly goods and pleasure do not satisfy. In his coneluding 
lecture Luthardt depicted pessimism on the one hand and Christianity 
on the other, and urged that the choice for all men lies between the two. 
The young men who enter the Lutheran winistry may be roughly 
divided into two classes: first, those from respectable families, well bred, 
of good figure, voice, feature, excellent social and domes‘ic¢ qualities, and 
considerable tact in keeping clear of all sorts of trouble, but without 
deep convictions, great scholarship, or much initiative power. Secondly, 
students from the country, who are often pietistic and often indifferent, 
but are drawn into the theological lecture-rooms from various obvious 
associations, because other interests are unawakened, or because, so far 
the whole 


as they have observed, a preacher’s life is on more desirable 


than that of a teacher. Very many, after a year or more, abandon the 
theological for some other faculty, and I have even heard it said jestingly 
that study under the former had come to seem almost like a preparatory 
For students of 
limited means, who reach ov pass the clerical examination before finding 
The 
chief theological Verein, despite its beery conviviality, is pietistic in a 
The complaint that the right sort of 


stage for medicine, philology, and jurisprudence. 


their mistake, the results are sometimes scarcely less than tragic. 


forced and almost medieval sense. 
young men for the pulpits, and especially for the theological professor- 
ships, are not to be found, while in other departments they are pressing 
the older men aside prematurely, is often made by the religious press, 
Certain it is that many of the young dovents, whose specialty is Semitic 
philology, or Hebrew archeology, or Church history, or diplomatiology, 
have no deep interest in, or little knowledge of, the distinctively Chris- 
tian doctrines, and probably for that very reason are inclined by the 
instincts of discipline, fear, or loyalty to their faculty toemphasize, often 
absurdly, the external forms of creed and practice, in order to cover the 
lack of a living faith. This, and the alienation of the more liberal-mind- 
ed, together with the gross and tasteless religious nihilism of the Social 
Democratic brochures and lectures, have sapped the ‘‘ mediating theo- 
logy ” of Dorner, etce., which was so influential and promising ten years 
ago, and have 
respects closer than for many decades here. 
While loosing its hold upon the commnu- 


caused the conservative lines to be drawn in many 
This is the oft-instanced 
orthodox reaction in Germany. 
nity and rejecting the best elements of faith, and making it impossible 
for men of deep thought and earnest purpose to enter or gain influence in 
its ranks, and breaking with modern progress, it has unquestionably 
become better disciplined within, and more assured and confident in its 
utterances. 

The Lutheran Church is homely and old-fashioned in its rites and 
services, has never been very successfui with Sunday-schools or charities, 
is suspicious of revival work, has almost no popular or juvenile literature, 
and, in short, so far as the means of active aggressive work are concern- 
ed, is comparatively helpless. The recent Christian-Socialistic movement 
of Pastor Todt, which, starting from the assumption that Christianity 
and Socialism had points of sympathy in that both were at bottom a pro- 
test against an existing order of things, attempted to organize penny- 
saving societies in the schools, and to instruct workingmen, and by such 
means to prove ‘‘ the existence of undeveloped elements of regenerating 
power in Christianity,” has not been a success. Meanwhile some of the 
older members of the Church, who share the standpoint of the Protestant 
Verein, have wandered far away from the common standard. The dog- 
matic systems of Professors Biedermann, of Ziirich, and Pfleiderer, of 
Berlin, both published, I think, in 1869, fall just before the period we 
are contemplating, and are scholarly and systematic presentations of 
Christian doctrines from a standpoint not essentially differing from that 
of radical Unitarianism. The works of Ritschl * and Lipsius,+ however, 
fall within the last decade. The former neglects the metaphysical ele- 
ments of the divine nature, but deduces all from the moral character of 
Jesus. Not God, he says, but man is atoned. The kingdom of God has 


* Die Christliche Lehre von der Rechtfertigung und Verséhnung.’ 3 vols 
1870-74 


+‘ Lehrbuch der Evangelischen Protestantis« 


hen Dogmatik.’ Braunschweig 1876 
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unfortunately tittle to do with the Chureh Christiantiy Is ; " 
generic way of looking at the world, and regarding neither indivi 
communities, Jesus’ influence is more abiding than that ef g 
men beeause it is purely moral, So too with the more psv 

Lipsius: Christianity is a purely ** natural process of a hig 

We have no space here to epitomi Ze tl important hand-books ' 

able and interesting as they are, they contain little radically 

student of religious philosophy; but, bearing in mind th is 
opinions are learned not by argumentation but, as we learn t l, by 


reiterations, it is not surprising to know that 


long-continued 


fluence has been great. 


In regard to the date of the G spels and authenticity ¢ 
questions still of the liveliest interest very | ttle new has beet \ ved 
by the voluminous discussions of the last ten vears There | n 
consiant and unquestioned, though on the w not very grea 
ral, concessions to the mythie hypothesis int New, and especi: 

Old, Testament criticism, and to the t ( vin the Ne 

ment and the arguments for a late date of eertain of the contes ks 
of the latter, while new and promising conceptions of the consti 

the early Christian communities have been developed. This a I 
and imperfect sketch should not close without mention of a V 


represented, though as yet not very numen 


gical training, who insist that, despite their conviction of the trut 
extreme Tiibingen and scientific methods, they vet have a right t 
in the Chureh. They profess to see a profound psychological m gin 


the atonement, Trinity, ete.; a matchless dida 
trines of inspiration, the deity of Christ, and eternal punis! Ura 


moral and wsthetie cultus in the rites and material equipme 


Chureh, and an incomparable instrument of discipline and social 


its organization; and urge that therefore they have a place in its rank d 
a right to assert its doctrines far superior to that of the ordina 
man or lay member who has no such insight, and whom they do 1 soru 


Whether this 


enough in it to bring it to any successful practical 


ple to charge with Phariseeism movement 

issue, rema 

seen; but it is in this spirit and direction that the gre 
ly 


Its ethical ent f tl 


uslasim Is oO 


future 


forms have been wrought out, 


hear relj 
le nea rei 


' 


rhOouUs 


and strongest kind, and it alone makes t 
many hopeful or interesting. 


i, 2 | 
Correspondence. 
THE OPPOSITION TO GENERAL GRANT AND THE OPPosl- 
TION TO MR. BLAINE 
To THe Epitor or THe Nation : 

Sir: There is one thing sure to hold back the managers at Chicago, even 
if they have all the delegates in their own hands—the certainty that the 
people will not elect their man, Senator Conkling alone is suspected of 
such self-forgetful devotion to ideal principle—the abstract theory of 


boss-ship—as to be willing, like Casabianea, to go down with the 


rather than desert his silent Sire. The others, at least, are ** practical 


men who have no mind for paper victories 


Of the opposition, some at least of the politicians who are ‘ outs” 


would wheel into line: but the remainder constitute an immense body of 
determined Republicans, the 


The resolution to this effect was tabled at the recent Al- 


most of whom absolutely will not \ 
General Grant. 
bany conference not beeause it did not re present the personal dk mina- 


tion of most of those present, but because that conference did ot seem 
to the majority to be the occasion to say by resolution what is being said 
even more strongly by individuals and in acts everv day. Indepen:en as 
got beyond talking before conventions and doing nothing after, and the 


loyal Republicans can be counted by the hundred thousands who propos 
to disown the nominee of the Convention in case the Convention disowns 
them. There is nothing so certain in American politics as that selee- 
tionof General Grant would lead at once, especially in the ¢ of Mr. 
Tilden’s nomination, to the presentation of a Republican third candidate 

a conscience vote. 

The opposition to Mr. Blaine, though obscured for the time by the 
whirlwind of protest against General Grant and th third term. as the 
more threatening evil, is not less determined and has even stronger 
grounds. Mr. Blaine, with the evidence against him still fresh, was typi- 


The 


Blaine is not a statesman or 


cally the objectionable candidate of 1876. He is not less so now. 


objections against him are threefeld: (1) M: 


leader, but a politician and demagogue. He not only fails to represent 











r measure hut does represent the contraries to the Re- 

ples of I87(—sectionetism and not union, a new deal of 

nd not administrative reform, a view of human rights paralleled 

the pro-slavery utterances of "52. (2) Mr. Blaine is, if no worse, 

a commercial adventurer by his own confession, a speculator or ** broker” 
in road stocks which had been or were to be subjects of legislation in 
Coneress. His nomination for the Presidency would be the culmination 
of the speculation which is the curse of these times and has especially 
been the curse of this country since the war, and it would offerto younger 
Americans the worst’ possible example of what kind of services this 
country proposes to reward, (3) Mr. Blaine is believed, further, by those 
who have most fully looked up the facts, to be persona /y dishonest and 


corrupt, an objection made only against him and against Mr. Tilden, but 
to many the strongest of all possible objections. The contradictions be- 
tween his own letters and ‘ personal explanations,” and the remarkable 
testimony brought out in the half-finished investigations which prostrated 
him physically and broke him down as a candidate in 1876, are for the 
time overlooked; it is almost forgotten that there is evidence against him. 
As a matter of fact, many a criminal has been ‘‘sent up” on less, and 
few business men would eare to give a place of trust in their own count- 
ing-room to a man with the record of this candidate for the headship of 
the nation. 

All this 


threatened to lose votes. 


it 
Tribune 


little difference to the unless 
But this is what it will do: and the 


is right in saying that ‘‘ the pariy cannot afford the risk of driving even 


would make managers 


a handful of voters over to the Democrats,” 


especially when in most 
Republican ” States the party is in a minority on the total vote, and in 
such Ns Ohio and New Hampshire bas a margin of but one-half of one 
per cent. This, after nearly five per cent. of the Republicans voting in 
**the pivotal State ” had ‘‘ scratched ” a candidate personally less objec- 
tionable than Mr 

\ candidate for the Presidency is not a light under a bushel, and Mr. 


Blaine. 


Blaine’s judicious protest against personal at'ack on candidates cannot 
eliminate from the canvass so pertinent a question as to whether or not a 
Mr. 


to the wholesale Republican bolt cer- 


would-be President is personally dishonest. Blaine’s nomination 


might not. probably would not, lead 


tain to follow that of G 
the 


willbe repelled after his nomination rather than before, and this is the dan- 


General Grant, but it will produce a dry-rot within 
party yet more dangerous to it. The men whom Mr. Blaine will repel 
ger tothe party. ‘He appealed to their imagination,” says the Tribune 
of the leader of Jingoism abroad, ‘* but was condemned by their judgment 
and reason.” 
Mr 
just swept over redeemed England. 
number of 


I think the politicians would be surprised, in the event of 
Blaine’s nomination, by a wave of honest indignation such as has 
There is a rapid increase in the 
American voters who are resolute that parties shall mean 
something in this country, and who will be bold to antagonize even 


their own party if it presents only a choice of evils. The Young 


Republicans of Massachusetts, the Republican League of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the Independent Republicans of New York stand on a 


positive platform of principles which have already been applied, di- 
It is 
The ‘choice of evils” is 


rectly or indirectly, to the exclusion both of Grant and Blaine. 
necessary that this application shall be made. 
just what the fight is against, and those men are not * irreconcilables ” 
who, as between Lucifer and Mephistopheles, will have none of either. 
The ery of ‘‘ anything to beat Grant” has for the time subordinated the 
objections to Blaine, while, on the other hand, the fear that ‘‘all roads 


” 


out of the Blaine camp lead to Grant’s” gives pause to those who think 
there are worse dangers to political morality than the third term. This 
is the old dilemma that the politicians always contrive; the only way out 
I make bold to say that there will 
continue to be such a resistance—an organized and determined resistance 


is an aggressive resistance to both. 


—after as before the Corivention, in the case of Mr. Blaine as in the case 
The policy of such a resistance, I think it may be 
said, will be to emphasize at the same time the importance of electing a 


of General Grant. 


Republican House, that a Democratic President may be supported in pa- 
trictic but not in partisan measures. This policy would more probably 
be successful under a strong Grant bolt than with a Blaine dry-rot. But 
it is time to insist on ‘‘ heroic remedies,” and the events of the past three 
months have not convinced those who originated the ‘ scratching” 
against Mr. Cornell that they then made a mistake. When the chief office 
of the nation is in question, certain qualifications must be the more 
strongly insisted on, in the belief that when worst comes to worst only 
defeat can save the party. R. R. Bowker. 


New York April 24 
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Notes. 


THE copartnership of Houghton, Osgood & Co has been terminated by 

the retirement of Mr. Osgood, who becomes the head of a new firm, 
J. R. Osgood & Co., devoted to 
chiefly the publication of the Ameriem Architect and of Mr. Sweetser’s 
The new firm of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. bears 
for the first time the name of one who has long been a junior partner, we 
believe, and includes Mr. Lawson Valentine of this city. Among its first 


the heliotype business, and retaining 
excellent guide-books. 
publications will be 


editor of the 


signed for schoo! nse, cA 


* Ballads and Lyries,’ selected by ilenry Cabot Lodge, 
[International Review; a very full collection, primarily de- 
Short Life of Charles Dickens, with Selec- 
tions from his Letters,’ by Charles H. Jones, is the latest of the Apple- 
Handy Volumes: 
creditable condensation of the copious biographical ana already publish- 





tons 


and if there be any demand for a colorless and 


ed concerning Dickens, this beok is calculated to meet it, sofar as we can 
We observe that Mr. Jones is 


judge 


at no pains to idealize his subject. 
——Though holding no longer the rank of leading works in their sphere— 


superseded as they are in part by the bolder criticism of Graf, Kuenen, 


Wellhausen, and others—the writings of Ewald are still justly reckoned 
among the foremost productions of German historico-critical research; 
and of his numerous beoks the ‘ Antiquities of Israel.’ a supplement to 
his * Histery of Israel,’ is one of the most valuable. An edition of the 
‘ Antiquities” has just been imported by A.D. F,. Randolph & Co. 
In the American Art Review for April Mr. Linton continues his ‘ His- 





tory of Wood-Engraving in America,” the chief biographical sketch be- 


ing of Joseph Alexander Adanis, upon whem very high praise is bestow- 
ed. The leading etching of the number is Mis. Anna Lea Merritt’s por- 
trait of Sir Gilbert Scott, after G. Richmond. It is, though not the best 
specimen of this artist’s work with the needle, marked by characteristic 
A brief account of our countrywoman is given by 


vigor an? decision 


the 
contains three execllent leading papers—tke first, a valuable digest of the 
recorded history of the Pawnee Indians, by John B. Dunbar. A sketch 
a meritorious Revolutionary officer, Col. Return Jonathan 
an etched portrait. 


editor.——The April number of the Wagazine of American History 


f the life of 
Meigs, by P. Johnston, is accompanied by 


Numerous fac-similes of maps found with a diary of an aide of Rocham- 


Ilenry 


beau’s are given in connection with the translation which has been running 
through several numbersof the magazine. They are said to be tracings from 
contemporary army inaps.—-In No. 13 of the Pennsylvania Magazine of 
Hiistory will be found an interesting paper by Samuel W. Pennypacker, 
on the led to it.” 
The writer concludes, from a survey of the first twenty years, that the set- 
tlers were substantially a ‘‘ people from the lower Rhine regions of Germany 
and from Holland,” and in the main the offspring of the Mennonites. ——In 
the * Virginians’ Thackeray mentions a certain French duke and mar 
quis ** who to the American 
coast,” whose memoirs ‘the gentle reader” is specially warned not to 
A new and most dainty edition of these ‘ Mémoires du Due de 
Lauzun’ has just been published in Paris by M. Ronveyre, whom we 
have to thank for other literary delicacies. M. d’Heylli contributes an 
introduction of forty-six pages, pointing out that this is one of the few 
unabridged editions, and carrying on the story of the author’s life to his 
death by the guillotine. The etched head and tail-pieces to this intro- 
duction suit the Duke’s French adventures better than his American ex- 
M. Rouveyre has given us here a beautiful specimen of appropri 


‘Settlement of Germantown, and the Causes which 


accompanied Rochambeau . . . 


consult. 


ploits. 


| ate hook-making.—— We have received from F. W. Christern a specimen 


number of a new work in folic, ‘ Les Chefs d’Cuvre d’Art au Luxem- 
bourg,’ of which the Librairie d’Art of Ludovic Baschet at Paris has 
just begun the publication. It contains a poem, ‘‘ Au Jardin du Luxem- 
bourg,” by Francois Coppée; a biographical and critical sketch of the 
painter Bouguereau, accompanied by wood-cuts of the subject and seve- 
ral of his sketches and a Goupil photogravure of his ‘‘ La Vierge Con- 
solatrice ”; two drawings of the Luxembourg gardens, and an inflated 
rhetorical prospectus by the publisher. In every mechanical respect the 
forty //vratsons which will complete the work will doubtless be as sump- 
tuous, and in critical worth of as little moment perhaps, as the specimen 
number before Another publication of great elegance is MM. 
Marius Michel’s ‘ History of Bookbinding in France,’ of which Mr. J. W. 
Bouton is the American agent.-—-Decanver’s ‘Catalogue of Works in 
tefutation of Methodism’ has been largely expanded by MS. additions 
in four copies deposited in the libraries of the Andover (Mass ) Theologi- 
cal Seminary, the Theological Seminary at Princeton, N. J., the Astor 
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Library, and the British Museum.——A ‘ Life of Arthur John Roebuck’ 
and ‘Soldiers of the Victorian Age.’ by Mr. C. R. Low, are English works 
We notice that Mr. Charles Waldstein, a 
1854 (Ph.D., Heidelberg), is giving a 


course of lectures on the history of Greek sculpture in the lecture-room of 





announced as in press. 


graduate of Columbia College in 


the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, England. 


—The Harvard Natural History Society offers its third annual series 
of prizes for essays to be sent before Nov. 15, 1880, to Mr. Wm. M. Davis, 
Secretary, Cambridge, Mass. The writers must be ‘‘ students, of either 
sex, who enter, attend, or graduate from public or private schools” 
during the present year, and must forward their essays anonymously, 
certifying in a sealed envelope to their identity and good faith. The 
topics are: (1) Dissemination of seeds ; (2) ‘* Make a collection of the 
plants of one family, and note the peculiarities of station of each plant ”; 
(3) Characters of insect sub-orders; (4) The flight and other movements of 
birds; (5) Anatomy of any common animal; (6) A microscopical study of 
the inter-cellular spaces of our larger water-plants; (7) ‘‘ An open ques- 
tion ”—?.e., 
sisting of Robert W. Greenleaf, Frederic Gardner, jr., and W. M. Davis; 
who will also furnish on application fuller particulars than we can pub- 
The prizes are $25, $20, and 10, to be awarded in January, 1881 


of the writer’s own selection, approved by a committee con- 


lish. 


—A little primer on ‘ English Composition,’ in the series published by 
Macmillan, and edited by Mr. J. R. Green, is the work of Prof. John Nichol, 
of the University of Glasgow. It was elaborately reviewed for the London 
S/atesmin, and in ‘ Doctor Indoctus,’ just issued Ly Triibner & Co., we 
have the review ‘‘ reprinted with additions and emendations.” The ini- 
tials attached to the preface are unnecessary to any one familiar with the 
scholarship and writings of Dr. Fitzedward Hall. Dr. Hall shows in the 
most lavish manner Prof. Nichol’s incompetence for his undertaking, and 
fairly buries him beneath examples of the falsity of the rules laid down 
in the Primer, and of the professor’s constant violation of them. Usually, 
in the case of those arbiters of style whom Dr. Hall from time to time 
takes in hand we quickly experience a pity for the object of his castigation, 
and there is room for it here, though the offence 1s flagrant. In particu- 
lar, when the professor sins against his own canons, his wounds are apt 
to be washed with salt and water by abundant citations from standard 
writers which prove him to have been using good English in spite of him- 
self. These citations, both in his support and for his confusion, give the 
pamphlet a value which neither mere polemics nor hypercriticism possesses, 
Every reader may profit for instance, from the notes in which the coup- 
ling of the singular verb with a conjunctively plural subject is discussed, 
or those in which the difference between the relatives (hat and which 
is examined; and we might mention many more. We 
teachers, writers, and proof-readers, and generally to purists however 
classed, the careful perusal of Dr. Hall’s 63 pages. If Scotchmen, it is 
only fair to warn them that his well-known intolerance of Mr. Carlyle is 
based on racial as well as personal considerations. 
observe that Dr. Hall lends the sanction of his high authority to a locu- 
tion which, though often condemned, could long ago appeal to respectable 
usage on both sides of the water, when he writes, on p. 58, ‘ 
claims to sit in judgment on the expression.” 


recommend to 


In passing, too, we 


since he 


—Among the errors and omissions of English lexicographers is now 
to be classed a careless if not contemptuous neglect—to call it by no 
harsher term—of Roman Catholic technical nomenclature. Indeed, we 
should be justified in assuming from a paper in the current number of the 
Americin Catholic Quarterly Review that there were traces of a conspiracy 
to suppress all information upon this subject, among those respectable 
scholars whom Dr. Johnson in his own dictionary defined as ‘‘ harmless 
drudges.” ‘his it seems was undoubtedly the case immediately after the 
Reformation, and even when some Catholic terms “ began to creep into 
dictionaries ” they were defined in a way which, as the writer says, was 
‘an insult to us oran insult to common sense ”; not only was this true, 
but ‘every odious nickname and term of opprobri:m that the filthiest 
hearts could engender ” boldly stalked into these works. There was no ex- 
cuse forthe exclusion on the ground of novelty, itis explained. The terms 
“have been uninterruptedly used in the castle homes of the most ancient 


The Nation. ‘ 


of the noble families of the three kingdoms,” and ‘‘in the homes of | 


sturdy yeomen and peasantry too brave and incorruptible to barter 
their faith for monarch’s frown or parliamentary bribe.” Moreover, 
the Catholic vocabulary is more ‘‘interwoven in the language” than 
that of any denomination, having grown up with the English tongue 
“‘when the Church, engaged in its civilizing work, transformed Saxon 
and Norman into one people by the unity of faith.” Just now isa fitting 


— £2 *tée0n 1 yy 1, “> 
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time te divulge all these things, ‘* because the most pretentious dictionary 
—meaning, of course, that of t 
There 


have this work in hand are not doing t! 


ever vet prepared is soon to go to press ” 
Philologieal Soci ty of 


that the gentlemen whe 


Great Britain are indications, it appears, 
ir duty 
by Catholics, and it is already a question whether they will not, therefor 
**merely add one more to the list of absurdities.” The article 
details both elaborate and _ precise, 


extent sound: 


and apparently its grievance is to 


its temper is not d 


some istinctly persuasive, but to lexi- 
cographers, of course, this matters less than its statement: € fact 
If, however, the writer's ** pessimist forecast proves fallacious,” as he says, 
in regard to the Philological Socfety’s work, it should be borne in mind 


that Catholies of the present day have an ever-present refuge in what is 
here called ‘+a hearty laugh” at Protestant blundering, and are no longer 
invited to ** barter their faith for a monarch’s frown.” And in any event 
since the terms referred toare used ** on the arid plains of inland Austra- 
lia, through the well-watered republic of America, in England's fai: 


lands, and the green fields of Ireland,” there should be deman? ¢ 


at 
nough 
for a bona-fide Catholic lexicon of the English language, if that of the 
Philological Society proves as treacherously incomplete or misleading «as 


its less pretentious predecessors. 


—Mr. Albert Stickney, whose recently-published *A True Republi: 
displayed a marked tendency to political speculation of a more radical 
sort than is generally indulged in by American writers, contributes a 
paper on **Government Machinery ” to the May number of the Jy '- 
tional Review which leaves a similar impression, The evils which he tinds 
in our present system of managing public affairs are familiar, thoug! 
Mr. Stickney’s presentation of them is unusually pointed and 
the same time. 


prehensive at 


tirely pervert the true function of popular elections, which is ** the mer 


He does not mind saying that we en 
selection of the few men who are to be at the head of our affairs.” Th: 
great trouble being to get officials who will attend strictly to their duties, 
what we need is ‘‘a machinery for putting men out, not for putting met 
in.” ** Instead of 
simply hold in suspense the process of removal.” 


” 


continually using the process of election, we shou 
This would at once fix 
responsibility, and would naturally concentrate an office-holder’s 
tion upon his official functions rather than on schemes for re election. If 
this plan should prove impracticable, and if the people, after the destrue- 
tion of the present powerful party organizations, cannot be trusted to 
choose proper representatives, ‘* then,” says Mr. Stickney, ‘* we must giv 
up free government.” There is no difficulty about finding good men, ix 
} 





is sure; the present holders of public offi h‘*und 
If Mr. Sherman, Mr. Blaine. and Mr. Conkling 
fay from ‘their grinding slavery to the election machine 


ce would be good enoug 
au decent system.” 


be released to- 


we should have 
the earth.” If 
order of nature 
inevitable, centralization of responsibility is demanded as a saft 
A certain peremptoriness, illustrated in such statements as that ** Mr, 
he «id 
about Sanskrit,” is possibly inimical to persuasiveness, but it does not 
operate to obscure Mr. Stickney’s meaning or make it less suggestive 


within five years the ** finest civil service on the face of 
is the 


anybody cries centralization, Mr. Stickney says it 


wherever affairs are vast; centralization of power being 


uarda 


John Sherman four years since knew no more about finance than 


—A stanch Republican writes us from South Carolina, where hie has 
been travelling lately : 


‘*T attended a Republican county convention here a few days ago 
All the delegates were negroes. A white man, a Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue, I believe, came from a distance of eighty miles to address the meet 
ing. He made a pretty effective speech—at least it would have been 
considered such where I live—dwelling on the tissue-ballots and vote- 
stuffing practices which are said to prevail here. The audience received 
his narrative with repeated bursts of laughter. Not the least trace of 
moral indignation or sense of injury could be perceived in the assemblage 
On the eontrary, the tissue-ballots were regarded as a huge joke and a 
screaming farce, and the orator was congratulated by his listeners as the 
funniest man that had ever been heard in that region, and he was urged 
to come again and tell them some more good siories. Iwas shown by the 
orator a list of the white Republicans of South Carolina; the number was 
two hundred, and the list was believed to be complete.” 


—A correspondent, just returned from Honolulu, writes us as follows 
from St. Louis, under date of April 19, 1880: 


‘The Hawaiian reciprocity treaty has done wonders for the islands, 
and in three years has developed resources which wouid otherwise have 
lain dormant for decades. Almost all the merchandise used there is 
American, and the business interests are mainly in the bands of Ameri- 
cans, whose energy and capital are age such good results, Some 
fear abrogation of the treaty through the influence of the New Orleans 
and New York refiners. The former surely have no just cause of com- 
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igars are entirely different, and the New York refiners 
enced a somewhat earlier cessation of the California track 
L mevitably have resulted from the numerous refineries and the 


‘mon the Pacific coast The charge of 
islunds is almost too ludicrous for con- 
nm, as, first, there vessel from Manila to the islands 

f curs (statistics prove this), and, secondly, the Honolulu merchants 
planters are far too wide-awake to permit such an injury to their own 
The Chinese question on the islands is somewhat serious, 


they appear to be crowding the natives out; but as they inter- 


ipital invested in th 
ig Manila sugars v/a the 


has been no 


nrterests 


ivy freely and are somewhat amenable to the native customs and 
ibits, the admixture may prove a beneficial one, and as yet the Portu- 
rit immigration and that from the neighboring isles keep them in 


A Child of successful 
‘ Wallack’s,” 


M. d Ennery knows so well how to turn out. 


the State,” having a run at 
is a specimen of that ‘* old-fashioned melodrama” which 
**A\ Child of the State” 
ppears designed to illustrate the social dangers of severe penal legisla- 

1 on the subject of the relation of the sexes. The law-givers of Hol- 
it seems, enacted two or three centuries since a Draconian statute 
egard to the parents of children born out of wedlock. We cannot 
give all the details, but to judge by M. d’Ennery’s play its violation 
on the part of the father a choice between the two evils of 


now very 


involved 
death and matrimony. There were other provisions which complicated the 
simplicity of the law, and, of course, in a melodrama of the Porte St- 
Marti 
of 


engulf the virtuous characters of the play. It 


variety the terrible alternative is only presented for the purpose 


leepening the gloom which through the first four acts threatens to 
would be idle to attempt 
There isa young count of the old x 
Barrymore) madly in love with J/arve (Miss 
Marion Booth), the the excellent Fvederich von Helmich, chief 
magistrate of the Mr. John Gilbert), and (Miss 
Rosa Rand), Chrisiian (Mr. Gerald Eyre) is an advocate, who, like all 
the advocates of French melodrama, carries about with him a folio edition 
of the Code. Heturich (Mr. Harry Edwards) is Christian’s uncie, and 
also the middle-aged villain of the play. He it is who is really the father 
of Gertrande, the child of the state (Miss Emily Rigl), and who threatens 
the unfortunate mother of his child with exposure unless she consents to 
a marringe between Christian and Marie. He it is who involves the 
count De Laney in all sorts of trouble, which threatens to end only with 
[le it is, too, who, after his nephew Christian has 


to give any analysis of the plot. 
Lan family (Mr. Maurice 
wird 


lague his wife Louise 


an ignominious death. 
been ren through the heart by his rival (us he justly deserved). and all his 
Villanous schemes are seen to be thwarted on the eve of success, is finally 
himself exposed and ruined through the clever management of Gros René 

All the acting is 
very good, and Miss Rigl shows a good deal of tragic power in the part 


(Mr. Wallack), the young count’s friend and adviser. 
of Gertrande. The third act, in which the fatal duel takes place, is as 
good as any melodramatic acting we have seen here since Fechter. 

—In the domain of the literature of the sagas the last few months 
witnessed the appearance of works of interest to Old- 
Dr. Hugo Gering, of Halle, has now published his 
d critical edition of the Finnboga Saga—relating to the North of 
preceded by an admirable introduction and accompanied by a 
clossary; and has followed this by an equally excellent text of the 
ikofra Thattr (Halle, 1880), acurious narrative of an early Icelandic legal 

es Dr. Pete 


have several 


Northern seholars. 
expect 


Icel ind— 


sn has issued in Lund, Sweden, a really good edition 


f tl eportant Jomsvikinga Saga, which follows the text (No. 510) of 
i-Magnwan Collection, thus differing from previous editions. It 

s notable, in reference to this old Icelandic picture of the age of the 
vikings, that the distinguished Icelandie scholar Arngrimur Jdénsson 
1567, d. 1648) made a Latin paraphrase of it, using, as has been 


This 

lost incidents, has now 
published by Dr. Gjessing, of Christiania, The text of the new 
edition of the famous Njals Saga by Professer Xonrad Gislason, of Copen- 
before 


commentary, of which the first part, which is 


inaintauined by some, a more perfect MS, than any now existing. 
carly paraphrase, which seems to supply some 


ren. has been for time The editor is 


some the publie. now 


engaged upon a volume of 
Vv an essav up he skaldic metrical system. has already appeared 

iy an essay upon the skKaldic metrical system, has already appearet 

Of the greatest importance in saga literature is a singularly acute treatise, 
Ueber dic Kristni-Saga’ (Miinchen, 1878), by Dr. Oskar Brenner, a pupil 


of the well-known Professor Konrad Maurer. The author shows, by most 
investigations, that the Kristni Saga is really a part of the greater 
ndingabék of Ari the Learned, which has heretofore been regarded 
lost. It is the continuation by the historian Ari of his Landnima- 
bok—that wonderful work which gives in such detail the story of the 
n Fathers” of As a mere critical study Dr. Brenner’s 


Pile Iceland. 


, 
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hook is worth 


reading even by those not specially interested in his 


—Translations of the 
number, A. CU, 
has given his countrymen an exceedingly good version of the Njéla, while 


Lefolii 


Two separate versions of the Gunnlaugs Saga, 


sagas into the modern tengues are growing in 
Baath, the most promising of Sweden’s younger poets, 
a German has been received with deserved 
another of the 
Fridthjofs Saga, and another of the Havardar Saga have lately appeared in 


translation by H. 
praise, 
Germany. In another department of saga literature—that of the romantic 
sagas derived from southern sources—should be mentioned two editions 
of the Tristrams Saga, both showing high scholarship. The first is by that 
excellent native Icelandic scholar Dr. Gisli Brynjulfsson, and is published 
by the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries of Copenhagen. The other 
is by Dr. Eugen Kolbing, of Breslau, editor of the Lnglische Studien. 
The latter is entitled * Die nordische und die englische Version der Tris- 
the first volume, containing the Icelandic text, a German 
rendering, and a full commentary, was published about a year ago, 


tan-Sage’; 


while the second, comprising the Old-English ‘Sir Tristrem,’ appeared 
more recently. That active laborer in the same field, Dr. Gustaf Ceder- 
schidld, of the University of Lund, has edited, under the general title 


of ‘Fornsigur Sudrlanda’ (ancient sagas of the southern lands), the 
Magus, Konrids, Berings, and Fiovents sagas; and has since issued 


both Icelandic and Latin. A work indispensable 
student of those sagas, the scenes ef which are laid in Ice- 
land, is the Danish *‘ Historisk topografisk Beskrivelse af Island’ by K. 
Kaiund, The author spent two years in Iceland, visit- 
ing all the saga localities, and inspecting the ancient remains of the 
island. The maps are not what they should be, and there are, of course, 
some errors in detail, but the book shows careful labor and fills a long- 
It is issued by the Arna-Magnawan Commission at Copen- 


the Clarus Saga in 


io everv 


in two volumes. 


existing void, 
hagen, 


HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE.* 


yUCKLE was not the intellectual giant which he appeared to the smal! 
circle of friends—one clergyman, three ladies, and two school-boys— 
whose undiscriminating admiration has found expression in the wordy 
pages of Mr. Huth’s ‘ Life and Writings.’ He was, however, a noteworthy 
personage, whose character is a curious study, for in it are found blended 
marked moral individuality with equally marked deficiency in freshness 
or originality of intellect. 

The trait of personal character which gives an interest and a certain 
dramatic unity to Buckle’s life is his undivided devotion to one purpose 
at a time when men of talent are distracted by inconsistent ideals, are 
weakened by culture, and are so oppressed by the spirit of criticism that 
they seem to have lost the vigor necessary for efforts of creation. Buckle 
affords the admirable spectacle of a man who, from boyhood to the day 
of his death, pursued one object, and that an object, it must be added, 
worthy of pursuit. At the age of seventeen or eighteen he, like hundreds 
of other boys, dreamed of writing a great historical work. When at the 
age of forty he lay dying at Damascus his whole mind was still filled 
with his book. Of his historical speculations we hope to write on another 
occasion. Our present purpose is simply to note the fidelity with which 
Buckle clung to the object of his life. His work, his reading, his recrea- 
tions were all made subordinate to his paramount aim. He read book 
after book, he lived retired from the world, he checked even his passion 
for chess, he formed his style, he resisted the fatal temptation of rushing 
prematurely into print—all in order that he might bring forth his ‘ His- 
tory of Civilization,’ and present it to the world in a form which might 
at once command attention. He obtained his well-deserved reward. 
For the space of two years Buckle and his speculations oecupied all the 
reading werld of England and America. No one who has ever attempted 
to achieve the most insignificant piece of literary labor can fail to give a 
tribute of-praise and sympathy to a man who exhibited a kind of literary 
concentration which reminds one, though faintly, of the literary heroes of 
the last century; which recalls Johnson laboring at his dictionary, Pope’s 
absolute consecration to poetry, or Gibbon’s calm, complete, and un- 
ceasing dedication of his great powers to the work which is the monument 
of his genius. 

But when we have given Buckle the sympathetic admiration due to 
systematic and concentrated intellectual effort, we cannot avoid asking 
the question whether the devotion of his talents to one object, which is 


**The Life and Writings of Henry Thomas Backle. By Alfred Henry Huth.’ 
2 vols. London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington. 
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really the admirable trait of his life, was due either to extraordinary 
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ry, or to that overpowering inspiration of genius which makes deus 


lira eupido the true motto and summary of some men’s lives. There 
~ a certain coolness and self-satisfaction about Buckle which makes it 
hard to believe that he was goaded on by overmastering impulse. It is 


impossible not to observe that individuality of character may be due 
either to the force within, which enables some men of heroic mould to 
break through all the obstacles that hinder the development of their genius, 
or else to the absence of those obstacles, both external and internal, 
which generally oppose the free growth of individuality. It is further 
clear that if Buckle owed something to native energy he also owed a 
vreat deal to a very singular freedom from all the circumstances which 
prevent men from following to the full the bent of their nature. He never 
When a boy he was suffered to learn pretty 
The death of his father gave him 


knew anything like poverty. 
much what he liked and as he liked. 
at once pecuniary ease and absolute independence in the choice of his 
career. Mr, Huth apparently thinks £1,500 a year hardly a competence: 
and his hero, who determined never to marry till he had an income of 
£3,000, and who showed throughout life a keen appreciation of the value 
of money, and of the comforts which money secures, probably shared Mr. 
Huth’s opinion. Yeteven in days when we are constantly taught that 
we cannot have original research unless men of genius are endowed with 
at least £1,000 a year, it is worth while remembering that Mr. Buckle’s 
income would have seemed untold wealth to many of the ieaders in liter- 
ature and science. In any case he was in no way impeded in his career 
by that necessity for supporting life which has time after time driven 
enius from the line suited for its efforts. 

Buckle, moreover, was never either aided or hindered by professional 


studies. At an age when other men have to go through all the routin: 
and drudgery which forms the commencement of every man’s professional 
struggles, Buckle could devote himself to the uninterrupted reading of 
the works which excited his interest, and which gave him the kind of 
We frankly admit that according to his 
He had a good 


knowledge he wished to obtain. 
intellectual lights he made the best of his opportunities. 
library, a strong memory, unlimited time, and an unlimited supply of 
nute-books. For fourteen years he read hard, he noted hard, and was 
never once led to deviate fron his chosen path of study. 
free from internal as from external hindrances. His affections seem to 
have been strong, but they were certainly calm. 
« lover as the far more celebrated man who, when bidden by his father to 
surrender the lady of his choice, *‘ sighed as a lover, but obeyed asa son.” 
He enjoyed, moreover, what was for Buckle’s success in mapping out his 
life the immense advantage of never having bowed down at the univer- 
sities before the great god Culture. To share the best education of the 
day, to associate with one’s intellectual equals or superiors, to find that 
men as good as one’s self question one’s favorite little dogmas, to know 
how many ideas which one thinks original are either patently absurd or 
else nothing but commonplaces which have been estimated at their right 
worth by thinkers far abler than one’s self, is in many points of view an 
To mix with educated companions ‘‘ knocks the 
but the same process which 


For he was as 


He was at least as cool 


unspeakable benefit. 
‘conceit out of a man,” as the saying goes; 
cheeks ignorant presumption is also in nine cases out of ten fatal to self- 
assertion; and self-assertion, though one of the least pleasing, is one of 
the most useful of qualities. It was a characteristic, at any rate, with 
which Buckle was richly endowed, 
Huth’s work almost inevitably suggests that a high conceit of Mr, 


The portrait at the commencement of 
Mr. 
Buckle’s own powers must at twenty-four have been one of Mr. Buckle’s 
leading traits, and this conceit one may in perfect seriousness believe to 
have been a real qualification for the production of the ‘ History of Civi- 
lization.’ If its author had passed two or three years at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge he would probably never have thought it a sufficient explanation 


of Burke’s conduct towards the end of his life to say that Burke was 


mad. He would have avoided many errors and toned down a good deal 
of crude dogmatism; but he would also probably never have produced 


even the first volume of his history; he would have died at 


a mass of papers containing carefully-prepared notes of the scheme 


e , 
iorty, ieaving 


for a work too elaborate to admit of accomplishment. By the favor 


of circumstances Buckle passed just the kind of 


would approve itself to an out-and-out admirer of individual freedom. 


existence which 


His powers and his oddities, his strength and his weakness, developed 


themselves without restraint. Hence he possessed all the advantages of 


That a man of talent should be allowed by circumstances to follow 
the natural bias of his intellect is in many ways desirable; but those who, 
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like Mill, have an unlimited belief in the good effects of perfect freedom 


from the kind of coercion enforced by the rules of society or of fashion 
occasionally forget that individuality —that is, the unrestrained develop- 
ment of a person’s own talents or idiosyncrasies—does not necessarily lead 


to the growth of anything like originality. A man may be free, bold, and 


unconventional, but be at the same time utterly wanting in mental fresh- 
ness, or in that kind of insight which (just 
Neve) 


He was a man of more than average 


because it is a gift in itself) 


one terms originality. was this truth better illustrated than by 


Buckle, talent, of far more than 
average knowledge, and endowed with that kind of boldness which con- 
of deference to 


He spoke, 


his friends call deci- 


sists in never hesitating to make a strong assertion out 


the opinions, the judgment, or the authority of other people. 
we gather from Mr. Huth’s statements, with what 
sion, and was accustomed to dispose of the questions which perplexed in- 


ferior persons ‘in a few pithy sentences.” But with all these qualifica- 


tions for success in speculation he displays at every turn a kind of 
commonness of intellect which is not often found in a man of equal 
powers. When, for example, he was taken to the Crystal Palace, ‘t none 
shared the illusions of the period more fondly than Mr. Buekle. He 
thought he had reached philosophically, and could prove as necessary 
corollaries of a certain condition of knowledge and civilization, the con- 


numbers held without knowing why: and it was this train 


clusion which 


of thought which made the opening of * The People’s Palace’ interesting 


to him.” In other words, Buckle believed in all the commonplaces of a 
time when it was thought that the progress of material prosperity had 


secured the reign of lasting peace, and to the natural errors of the crowd 


added the special delusion of a theorist, that an erroneous view of the 


condition of society could be shown to be the necessary deduction from 


axiomatic principles, To share the ideas of one’s age is, it may be said, 
human, and even a philosopher cannot escape from the common notions 
of his time; but this apology admits in effect that the particular philo- 
Buckle 


expression goes, he is, to 


sopher is deficient in special insight, and the trait to be noted in 


is that even where he thinks ** boldly,” as th 


judge from the reported fragments of his conversation, at once igno- 
rantly dogmatic and commonplace. 

**T believe,” he says, ‘* that what we have done here will not be lost to 
us, but also that the mind of the philosopher and that of the idiot will be 
equal after death. The ditference we now see in them is owing to the 
material through which the intellect filters. If mind is immortal it ecan- 
not really be diseased. Philosophers do not like this idea.” 


} 


Let any one who wishes to estimate Buckle’s attitude of mind note 
first that there is nothing whatever in these sentiments which amounts to 
being even suggestive as to the conditions of the future life, and that 
what there is startling is nothing but 
matter on which neither Buckle nor his audience knew anything what- 


the emptiest assertion about a 


ever, 
idiot and the soul of a philosopher is not of much more worth than the 


The opinion, in short, as to the future position of the soul of an 


conjecture of a child that the moon is made of cream-cheese. Its only 


value to the so-called thinker who uttered it was probably that it was a 


stone to hurl at the head of other philosophers—that is to say, persons 


with whose opinions he did not happen to agre Of Buckle’s almost 
childish manner of dealing out dogmatic estimates of other men ex- 
amples enough may be found by any one who chooses to peruse Mr. 


Huth’s pages. Two will suffice as specimens of his manner. Of Bentham 
he says: 

‘Though Bentham was one of the most eminent thinkers this or anv 
other country has ever possessed, he was so unversed in the aré of life (as 
distinguished from the sevence) that if he had possessed the requisite 
power he would have inflicted more misery upon England than has ever 
been inflicted on it by any single man.” 


Now, the euri 


] ai } } 
but the absolute 


sity of this estimate is not only its offhand dogmatism, 


any critical light thrown by it on the 


nor Matthew 


want of character 
e utilitarian philosopher. Probably neither Bagehot 
Bentham as did Buckle, but could any one con 


ketch 


writers sketch 





thly of 


ng the character of an 


mau 


Take, 


eminent 


tn to present a decent caricature? 


lf and Mill: 


how I rated myself in comparison with Mill, I 
things which Mill does not; but I be 
man than Lam, and will leave a 
Phix is egotistical, but I am only so to those I 
ve sacredly private to you and 


letter in which Buckle compares hims 


**Onee you asked me 
now certainly fancy t! 
lieve that on the whole 
greater name behind bim 
care for: and 
your husband 





at I can see 





i 
oe 


Of the egotism. it is true, little need be said; though when we find 


Buckle referring . naively “to his own * intellectual splendor,” we may 











~~ 


ede The 


0 doubt whether it was only to friends that his self-asser- 


+) 


he allowed t 
tion sometimes took the form of egotism. 
the 


What is really noteworthy is 
intellectual simplicity of measuring one man’s greatness against 
unother’s, Even those who are not philosophers generally learn that this 
kind of measurement is utterly worthless, and should be left to children, 
A critic may also remark that Buckle really throws no light whatever on 
the genius of the man whom he admired beyond all other living authors, 
and further attributes to himself just that kind of insight which even 
admirers would probably admit not to be his strong point 

Discernment of character is, it may perhaps be suid, not of necessity 
the forte of a profound thinker, Let Buckle’s acumen, then, be judged 
by his utterances on speculative topics. On being told that Catholicism 
was making progress in America, he remarked: 

‘**It must do so, for what has it to contend against there ? Only Pro- 
testantism, which is inconsistency itself. I, too, was brought up a Pro- 
testant, and was taught to regard my private judgment as my birthright, 
of which no one could ro) me But when, in making use of my private 
judgment, I was led to reject Christianity, an outery was at once raised 
against ine for exercising this very undoubted right.” 

Of all the common and unsatisfactory platitudes the dogma that in re- 
ligion you must believe everything or nothing is the commonest; yet 
Buckle propounds it as if it were at once a startling and undoubted 
truth. ‘That you may have a “ right” (though the term is not an apt one) 
to use your private judgment, and yet be responsible for the result of your 


using it, seems to be to many persons so hard a doctrine that a man more. 


discerning than Buckle might be pardoned for overlooking the specula- 
tive difficulties involved in Buckle’s complaint of his being blamed for 
the result of using his right. But Buckle knew something of history, 
and he ought to have known that Protestantism has, as a matter of fact, 
been a so much more efficient opponent of Popery than has what is called 
free thought, that writers such as Quinet have regretted that the Revolu- 
tionists did not establish Protestantism in France. 

‘The emotions,” again writes Buckle, ‘‘are as much part of us as 
the understanding. They are as truthful, they are as likely to be right.” 
This sentiment is certain to meet with the approval of readers who feel 
with Mrs. Huth that it is pleasing to think ‘ that there were two Buckles 
. . the other capable of feeling every 
, in other words, that Buckle is to be 


—one co'd and unfeeling as fate, . 
vibration of a little child’s heart’; or 
admired because he was at once *‘ so intellectual” and ‘*so sentimental” 
But critics who try to see things as they are, cannot fail to perceive that 
this union without combination of intellectualism and sentimentalism is 
at once one of the commonest phenomena of the day, and one of the very 
surest signs that the person in whom it is found is not a man of com- 
manding powers. The confusion of the undoubted fact that the emotions 


are part of human nature, with that most doubtful inference that there- 
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| all thoughtful people. 


fore they are as likely to guide us to truth asis reason, is constantly leading | 


to a misuse both of the intellect and of the heart. To fall into this con- 
fusion is no doubt the way to gain a certain amount of popular applause ; 
but the man who falls into it gives the most certain proof that he has no 
claim to the position of a great thinker, and has not attained that unity 
of mental belief and moral feeling which is the very stamp of a strong 
character. 


THE BURMESE BUDDIIA.* 


N°? I! the least curious of the signs of the times in which we live, con- 
4‘ sidered at any rate from a religious standpoint, is to be found in 
the fact stated by the late Sir M. Coomira Swamy, that ‘‘the name of 
Gotama Buddha rings through the salons of London, Paris, Berlin, and 
Boston ” (‘Sutta Nipdita,’ Introduction, p. ix.) Not merely is the critical 


student of the science of religion enraptured by his teachings, not only | 


educated men, but even ‘‘the fair women of the West are evincing a de- 
sire to fathom the seerets of the system propounded by the Indian 
Prince-Sage.” And this is all true. The name of Buddha or Gaudama 
was scarcely known to the world—that is, the Western world—a few 
years since, insomuch that the late Rev. Spence Hardy in the introduc- 
tion to his work on ‘Eastern Monachism’ complained that it could be 
found in no encyclopedia or work of reference at the time he wrote; 
whereas now on every hand the name of this great founder of the Reli- 
gion of the East, this Light of Asia, is the subject of very general con- 
versation; and his religious system the wonder, if not the admiration, of 


* ‘Life or Legend of Gaudama, the Buddha of the Burmese. By the Right Reverend 
P. Bigandet, Bishop of Ramatha, Vicar-Apostolic of Ava and Pegu.’ In 2 vols. Third 
edition. London: Triibaer & Co. 1880. 
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It is well for us, therefore, to have reliable infor- 
mation about him and his teachings. The work before us affords al] 
that is wanted in these particulars. It is written by one diametrically 
opposed to Buddhism as a system, by a missionary bishop, in fact, whose 
object in Burmah is to make the Burmese Christians; and who therefore 
cannot be supposed to be prejudiced in favor of the system he is wishful 
to overthrow; by one, moreover, who from his long residence in the 
country, his thorough acquaintance with its language, and his familiar 
intercourse with the people, is manifestly competent for the task he has 
undertaken ; but, above all, by one who seems to possess the courage of his 
convictions and is not afraid to exhibit for the consideration of his 
readers the principles of Buddhism as he estimates them, ‘‘ regardless 
of their merits or demerits.” We do not wonder then that the book hag 
reached a third edition, and Messrs. Triibner have done a good work in 
bringing it before the publie in its present form asa portion of their 
** Oriental Series.” 

The great seeret of the origina! suecess of Buddhism, and of its persis- 


tent continuance, is that it strikes at the very root of idolatry. It did 
not go so far as Islam, indeed, in this particular: it was not violently 


iconoclastic: but it did more, it appealed to the reason of men, it tried 
to persuade them that whatever admits of *‘ birth and death ”’—in other 
words, ‘the creature ” as opposed to ‘* the Creator” or * the Origin ”—is 
not worthy of supreme worship, is not a fit object for the satisfaction of 
the eternal hope of the human race. The truth of this must be plain 
to every one who looks into the system. Gotama Buddha distinctly 
avowed that all the gods worshipped by his contemporaries were insufli- 
cient for our human wants, because they were created things and would 
die. The word ‘‘created,” indeed, may be objected to, but it amounts to 
the same thing; Buddha declared that these gods all came within the 
limits of Jdti and Maranam—?.e., birth and death—and were, therefore, 
not supremely divine, or really gods, to be spiritually worshipped. And 
so he boldly advanced up the ladder leading to heaven, and passed 
through the ‘‘ world of desire,” the ** world of form,” and “the world 
in which there is no visible form”; and there, above all these, he found 
his absolute existence, which he called Nirvina—a condition in which, 
according to the old Vaidik idea, ** That breathed breathlessly.” 

That this is the meaning of the Buddhist ‘* Nirvana” cannot be 
questioned by one acquainted with the whole development of the system, 
To say that there is no mention of ‘‘an immutable existence” or a 
**supreme state of being beyond the visible and the phenomenal ” in the 
Pali books, or those derived from the Pali, and that therefore Nirvina 
cannot be understood in this sense, is just as if one shou!d say because 
there is no mention of a judgment to come, or of the immortality of the 
soul, in the books of Moses, that therefore these things are not realities 
or to be believed. The Pali books of the South are undoubtedly primi 
tive, but they contain nothing of the developed meaning of the obscure 
terms used in them, and therefore are insufficient for a full and intelli- 
gent interpretation of the system derived from the doctrines they teach. 
And hence we think our author has done well in speaking of the Gauda- 
ma, whose life he has written, as ‘‘the Buddha of the Burmese”; for 
undoubtedly no such assertion as the following—‘ the pretended Say iour 
(¢e., Buddha), after having taught man the way to deliver himself from 
the tyranny of his passions, leads him after all into the bottomless gulf of 
a total annihilation ”"—could be proved to belong to any but the Southern 
school of Buddhism; and this school, although primitive and sufficient 
for practical religion, is confessedly inadequate for the interpretation of 
terms which of their very nature required for their explanation the pro- 
cess of a religious development. Ilence, in the Northern division of the 
Buddhist Church, which includes in it by far the largest proportion of 
the 300,000,000 of our fellow-men of whom our author speaks, the teaching 
of Gotama respecting Nirvana is found to be that, at first, it was exhi- 
bited as a condition of perfect rest and release from sorrow, and that 
after passing through a period of scholastic refinement, during which its 
meaning was subtilized into a condition of nonentity, it at last, in the 
full growth of the system, was accepted as implying a state of absolute 
Being, a condition of ‘* breathless breathing,” the essence of which was 


| joy, purity, personality (in the sense of true existence), and eternity. 


That this is the legitimate outcome of ages of disputation on the chia- 
racter of this ultimate good of the Buddhists we confidently affirm in 
opposition to the theory propounded by our author of ‘‘an abyss of al- 
most unfathomable darkness.” We wish to repeat what we take to be an 


unanswerable argument against this “ abyss-theory ”—that Gotama Bud- 
dha, in seeking his standpoint, did not go down the scale of existences, 
but went up, and passed through those heavenly places (mansions, bhuva- 
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ns) believed in by his contemporaries; and higher than them all, in that 
place where there is neither beginning of days nor end of life (ro ayvévry- 
rov xaito abdvaror). There it was we find he placed his Nirvina, 
and to that he directed the attention of his disciples. We may only add, 
what seems to be so much forgotten by our Western students, that the 
teaching of Buddha with respect to the attainment of this condition was 
not that the lower grades of life were fictions, but that we must, each 
of us, toil on through almost endless varieties of births, and consequent 
deaths, till af last, through the perfection of Karma, the totality of our 
actions and conduct, we may cast olf the power of ** the master-builder ” 
and emerge, as the snuke from its skin, into the light of unconditioned 
Being. 

Is there not incontestably something very grand in this scheme 
of the Prinee-Sage 2? Does the belief tend to make a man at all the 
less hopeful and earnest in life? We have to bear up, it is true, 
through repeated scenes of sorrow and suffering; but the result is with 
ourselves. We are daily making for ourselves another tabernacle, which 
we must occupy, it may be in heaven as an angel, or on earth as a mortal, 
or under the earth as a suffering ghost; but yet out of all this there is 
perpetually being fashioned not only a possibility, but ae rfainty, of even- 
tual emancipation, when all things shall be put down under the feet of 
the great Architect, and he shall be ‘all and in all.” We repeat, this is 
It is the secret of the his- 
tory of unnumbered millions of our fellow-men who have built up on it 


not despair; it is not even an irrational hope. 


not altogether unlovely lives. ; 

Another principle involved in the consideration of the existence of 
Buddhism is this cardinal one, that it teaches the necessity of a Saviour. 
Our author agrees with us here at least; he says: ‘* It may be affirmed in 
favor of Buddhism that no philosophico-religious system has ever upheld, 
to an equal degree, the notions of @ Saviour and Deliverer, and the neces- 
sity of his mission for procuring the salvation, in a Buddhist sense, of 


man.” Now, whatever this ‘‘ Buddhist sense” may or may not be, the 
The one evil pointed out by the 
teacher was that which oceupied the front place in all Eastern specula- 
tion—viz., the existence of sorrow, pain, and death. The remarkable 
feature, therefore, in this system is that it provides deliverance or salva- 
tion from this evil for all the world. 


idea still remains of a Saviour from evil. 


And more than this, it promises to 
provide rest and peace. Of course, as Mr. James D’Alwis labored to show, 
these words rest and peace must also be understood in ‘‘a Buddhist 
sense”; but for our part we are contented to accept them in a human 
sense; and we contend that the promise of deliverance from human woe 
and the burden of sorrow which rests on us all is acceptable news, and 
must give life and virtue to the religious teaching in which it is found. 
It is strange that the very title of the book we are reviewing amounts to 
just this: “the joyful utterance of the Tathigata’; and that which 
makes the utterance or praises of this promised deliverer joyful is that 
he came to declare liberty and freedom, safety and release; and these 
things are always acceptable and joyous in the ears of the care-worn and 
desolate. 

The method of Buddha’s teaching was principally by parable or com- 
parisons. From this sprang the familiar Jitakas, or ‘*‘ Dzats,” of which 
several are given by our author at the end of his work. These ‘* Dzats ” 
are stories about the former lives or existences of persons who came within 
the role of Buddha’s observation. The principle of ‘‘ repeated births 
being allowed, it would be easy to refer such persons to any former con- 
dition of life suited to the occasion. This, perhaps, is the most interest- 
ing part of Buddha's method of instruction, while 1t is the most question- 
able (as far as its morality is concerned). It was undoubtedly the origin 
of the Christian ‘‘ gesta” or tales of the Middle Ages. Thus, in the ‘ Gesta 
Romanorum ” we have the exact parallel of the Buddhist ‘ Jitakas.” 
For instance, Buddha tells a story of a pious ascetic who had been for- 


merly a hare, who on account of bis se!f-denial was canonized as the 
‘*Hare in the Moon,” and in the ‘ Gesta’ we have a succession of similar 
tales. Thus, only to take one example, in the fifty-sixth story of the 
second volume (Hotten’s edition), referring to ‘‘ vigilance in our calling,” 
we are told how a thief tried to get into a house to steal, and how the 
master, knowing the danger, related aloud to his wife a story of himself 
when he was a thief, and in this way disconcerted the robber, who heard 
him reciting his experience; and the application of the story comes in 
just like the end of a Jataka: ‘* My beloved, the thief is the devil, the 
house is the human heart, the man is a good prelate, and his wife is the 
Church.” It was precisely in this way that Buddha taught the people, 
and we are told that nightly in Ceylon, during the season ealled ‘* Wass,” 
the priests still recite these tales, with their applications, to the assembled 
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people, who listen to them all night through, chewing their betel-nu 
and chunam, with undiminished attention. 


No doubt the monastie system adopted by Buddha also accounts f 
his early success as a teacher. His followers are mostly u r vows 
observe poverty, chastity, and obedience; and, . » SAY, OF 1 
their vows also prohibits the use of stimulating well as flesh 
meat. Thus was avoided the temptation to luxury wl invaded the 
monastic establishments of Christendom, and which. more than anything 
else, led to their downfall. There were no ** jovial crews.” at any : 
Buddhist fraternities, but then they lacked the Ife-giving stimulus of 
‘‘labor,” which St. Francis made the secret of his system (** otiosit 
inimica anime”); and so these Buddhist ymnast t| ! 
scenes of luxurious indulgence, have mostly becom re cent 
ness and useless repetition of mechanical praver, 

Altogether, it is well worth the time of any on 
tion on the subject of Buddhism to read through these two vi 
Bishop Bigandet’s, We have in them a trustworthy history 1] 
founder of a complicated religious system; and more than that: we bay 


brought under our notice such remarkable coincidences bet ween 1! 
ern and Western forms of faith as must startle the most in 
into enquiry, and will eventually, we doubi not, cause th 
to become the leading topic of the day. 

The History and Traditions of Marblehead. By Samuel R 
(Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co, 
settlers of Marblehead came from the islands of Guernsey and Jer 


ISSO. Syo. pp xviil-4oR ’ ¢ 


from the west of England in the year 1629, and were ulv wt d 
illiterate race of seafaring men. Nearly a hundred vears let 171 
new minister coming among them was unable to find in 

families **that, upon the best examination, could stand up \ 
legs, and they were generally as rude, sweat drunken, a 
crew as they were poor.” They had din] f th own W 1 Wa 
often unintelligible to strangers, and has left traces of itself to t dev: 
for example, ‘in speaking of the ce:ling of a room many of 
people still call it the planchmenf.” Their pronunciation of proper names 
was thoroughly unlettered, and Mr. Roads quotes from the * Life of Judg 
Story’ what befell a clerk of the Circuit Court in Boston who called a 
Marblehead witness named Michael Treffery, but could not make him tak 


the stand until the judge (recognizing a townsman) bade him ‘Call Mike 
Trevye.” These and other peculiarities would have had a much shorte 
lease if, as was first proposed in 1656, the Coll 
Marblehead. Rarely in the early days did ay | 
bridge; the people generally were ** inclined to give their chi 
learning, though scholars rise but thin amongst them. Iwo Harvard 
graduates, however, natives of the town, Elbridge Gerry (born, by the way 
not in 1774, as on p. 246, but in 1744) and Joseph Story, made their mark 
in national polities and jurisprudence. The third great name ts that of 
John Glover, a native of Salem, indeed, but reared in Marblehea 
he owed little to book-learning. He commanded after Bunk 
of those “amphibious regiments of Marblehead fishermen” whose lineal 
successors *‘on the outbreak of the Rebellion were the first to leave home, 
the first to arrive in Boston, and subsequently . . . the first to leave 
the yard of the Naval Academy at Annapolis to repair and relay the 
track” from Annapolis Junction to Washington, and ‘*to board Old 
Tronsides” and take her out of dock, finally manning her for t 
to New York. 

A less enviable priority belongs to Marblehead in the case of the De- 
sire, the third ship built in the colony, which presently sailed to th 
West Indies and brought back to Boston the first negro slaves ever im- 


ported into Massachusetts—a fact on which Mr. George IH. Moore lays 
sufficient stress in his ‘History of Slavery in Massachusetts.’ In tl 

Revolution and in the war of 1812 the skippers of Marblehead, command- 
ing privateers or Government vessels, greatly distinguished themselves 
and Captain Manly is alleged in the former struggle to have been the 
first to have the British flag struck to him. The embargo was endured 


with a fidelity worthy of the stanch Jeffersonian Republicanism of that 


day. The fishing interest survived it, but succumbed to the great gale 
of Sept. 19, 1846, and in 1879 but one vessel wi trom Marblehead to 


Bavy-fishing has sueceeded the more 
It used to be said that there 


head “to eonfound the fisherman with the husbandman, and to spoil 


the Grand Banks perilous mode, 


was no room in Marble- 
both, as they do in some places.” In 1825, however, there sprang up a 
third industry. the making of shoes, which h lone more to lift the 
town out of poverty and stagnation than anything else, not excepting 





lient of a lottery. Politically no change except for the 


inhab tants: Butler, on the Greenback-Labor 





en the 


platform, carried with him the great majority of shoemakers and fish- 
ermen The lat transformation of Marblehead into a fashionable 
immer resort commend ! If to all who have ever viewed its incom- 


parable scenery 


Mr. Roads’s narrative is a sober one, and has been anticipated in the 
two or three incidents wh nl picturesqueness to the history of Mar- 
blehead. Such are the romance of Sir Harry Frankland and his humble 


bride Agnes Surriag 


In regard to the latt 


‘, and the poetically embalmed Skipper Ireson’s ride. 

episode Mr. Roads maintains, contrary to Whittier, 
that no women took part in the tarring and feathering, or for that matter 
in the di 


their great-grandmothers barbarously murdered two Indian 


agging through the town, Some progress had been made since 
captives 
ence, too, is asserted in confor- 


during King Philip’s war. Treson’s inno 


mity with current belief; but while pride might have kept his lips sealed 
during the outrage upon his person, it seems strange that the truth 
| We say 


should not immediately afterwards have been made clear. 
the poem, which has an impersonal merit of its 


from no desire to save 


own. Mr. Roads is perhaps foo good a Democrat to wish to linger over 
unpleasant reminiscences involving his own party. Stull, we think he 


should have mentioned and explained Gerrymandering—the one perma- 
nent Marbiehead contribution We wish, also, his 
index had 
illustrations are 


to * Americanisms.” 


been not only full but adequate. His heliotype and other 
most judicious, and the volume is beautifully printed. 
On Health and Occupation. By Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.D., 
FR. (London New York: Macmillan & Co. 1879. 16mo, pp. 
127.)—This little manual is divided into four parts, as follows: 1. A clas- 


sification of the people of England and Wales according to their occupa- 


and 


tions; 2 and 3, 
‘Practical methods by which the life of the different 
Essentially, 


occupations; 4, 
classes of workers may be rendered healthier and longer.” 
of 
General's returns on the British census of I871 and Dr. Richardson’s com- 
The two, as we shall indicate, are of different orders of 


however, the book consists two paris: a summary of the Registrar- 
ments on them. 
value, 

Dr. Far 
> ~19 


22,712,266 persons, as follows: 


r classifies the English and Welsh community, numbering 
1. The professional class, 684,102 men and 
women (this includes the governing order, the ariny, teachers, and artists 
of all sorts, doctors, lawyers, clergymen, and druggists); 2. Domestics, 
Commercial men and women; 


mostly women; 3. 
t. Farmers and agriculturists of all kinds, including herdsmen, and num- 
bering 1,657,138; 5. Industrial men and women, 5,137,725 in number, of 
whom about thirty per cent. are women; this, the largest class of workers, 
includes the many kinds of manufacturing, mining, and automatic labor. 
Dr. Farr’s sixth class, an oddly miscellaneous one, numbers 8,512,706, of 


numbering 5,905,171, 


which about forty-six per cent. are females; it includes children, persons 
of indefinite, unproductive, and disreputable occupations, and persons 
living entirely upon their income; this latter order numbers only 168,195 
as against more than two millions of the same order reported by the 
French census of 1876 (see Nation, Feb. 27, 1879). The English are thus 
nearly all workers; but the supreme praiseworthiness of labor, as an- 
nounced by Carlyle and other toilers, is hardly borne out by the Registrar- 
General’s enquiries into its effects upon the health and longevity of 
workingmen. In his tables of longevity, clergymen and barristers head 
the list; ‘‘their work, arduous as it may be, is not work that kills.” 
Catholic priests, however, are short-lived. Among the agricultural 
classes health and longevity are above the mean; among the commercial 
classes great differences in this respect are noted. Thus, grocers, book- 
sellers, and wheelwrights surpass the average longevity; bookbinders, 
printers, carvers and gilders, drapers, carmen, carriers, and draymen fall 
far below it. The large majority of the great industrial class are short- 
lived, while persons of independent means, as a rule, reach length of 
years. 
‘These conclusions are not new, but Dr, Farr’s elaborate studies of the 
relation of health to occupation have contributed much that is new to 
their support, and they are briefly summarized in this little ‘manual. It 
is when we turn from Dr. Farr’s researches to Dr. Richardson’s hygienic 
teachings that we find a difference between the authority of the two 
Dr. Richardson is fond of generalizing, and he who generalizes 
commonly forgets a great many facts. Thus, he tells us that ‘The 
engaged at any kind of work should never 
As to food, ** An adult man 


V oices. 


’ 


clothing of persons who are 


be heavy, should always be warm ” (p. 110). 


, 


this 
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or woman ought never to take more than thirty ounces of mixed solid 
food in the day.” As to drink, ‘‘ The one and only natural fluid, water, 
is all-sufficient really for every purpose.” Tea and coffee, the “ care- 
breakers,” in Von Bibra’s expressive phrase, for many millions of work- 
ing men and women, Dr. Richardson dismisses (again with some pleon- 
‘*T believe that both these drinks are superseded, 
in regard to usefulness of action, by cocoa and chocolate,” though once a 
day they may be used moderately ‘ without harm ” (p. 104). Dr. Rich- 


ardson is, in short, an uncompromising total abstainer, tobacco in every 


asm) in these terms : 


form and all of the alcoholic stimulants coming under his ban. One 
may, of course, fairly disapprove of all stimulants, but Dr. Richardson’s 
reasons for disapproval are no longer good ones. Quoting the physiologi- 
cal doctrine of thirty years ago, he tells us that the effects of ale, wine, 
and the other alcoholic stimulants are followed by ‘further exhaustion 
than has been produced by work itself, and soon a desire for more of the 
supposed artificial aid.” Dr, Francis Anstie pointed out (in his ‘Stimu- 
lants and Narcoties,’ 1864, p. 156) that this belief is a survival of the 
“It is our old acquaintance the Archeus, whose exhaus- 
tion, after his violent efforts in resentment of the goadings which he has 


vitalistie ideas. 


endured, is represented in modern phraseology by the term ‘ depressive 
inaction.” Quis doecbit doctores? The reader who has followed recent en- 
quiries upon this subject need not be reminded that this doctrine of de- 
pressive reaction, still popular with temperance reformers in England 
and America, is both untenable and exploded. For English readers Dr. 
Anstie was the first to assail it effectively, but since his researches the 
restatement of the question has gone farther than he would have antici- 
pated. In 1876 Dr. C. Binz, of Bonn, for instance, announced that pure 


| alcohol, taken in moderate quantity—/.c., not exceeding an ounce and a 


Injuries to health and life that result from these various | 





half—is entirely consumed in the system, producing some of the effects 
of a rapidly digestible food ; that it reappears, under the conditions 
named, in none of the secretions, and leaves no trace whatever upon the 
breath, the smell so frequently observable after potations being not the 
smell of alcohol but of fusel-oil. Conclusions like these are of course 
open to debate, but in any case some recognition of them, and of similar 
experimental researches recently made, might be looked for in an argu- 
ment professedly physiological and made by a physician speaking as with 
authority. In this manual, however, as in a subsequent contribution to 
the Contemporary Review on the aleohol question, Dr. Richardson does 
not show such an intimate familiarity as we could wish with researches 
which run counter to his own views. His physiology will appeal to the 
‘**cock-sure ” teetotaler, but scarcely, one would fear, to those who care 
to know, in physiology as in literature, ‘‘the best that is thought and 
said ” on the subject in hand. 





The Younger Edda, also called Snorre’s Edda, or the Prose Edda. An 
English version of the Foreword; the Fooling of Gylfe, the Afterword: 
Brage’s Talk, the Afterword to Brage’s Talk, and the Important Passages 
in the Poetical Diction (Skaldskaparmal). With an Introduction, Notes, 
Vocabulary, and Index. By Rasmus B. Anderson, Professor of the Scan- 
dinavian Languages in the University of Wisconsin, ete. (Chicago: S. C. 
Griggs & Co. 1880.)—Professor Anderson’s translation of ‘Snorre’s Edda’ 
appears very opportunely at a time when the interest in Northern my- 
thology has been freshly stimulated by the discoveries of Professor Sophus 
Bugge and Dr. Bang. The much-expected book by the former, which 
is to give the death-blow to Teutonic pride, will undoubtedly discredit 
several of Professor Anderson’s statements and postulates in his preface 
and notes, without, however, seriously interfering with the usefulness of 
his book. Whether the Northern myths are indigenous, as we formerly 
believed, or are directly derived from Greek and Roman sources, as we 
may henceforth be required to believe, they will always remain important 
historical documents, of which the testimony cannot be disregarded. If 
they are robbed of part of their dignity, being convicted, as it were, of a 
confirmed vagabondism, they are for all that an interesting company of 
vagrants, revealing by their structure and complexion, by their attempts 
at adaptation to the physical and moral climate of the North, traces of an 
intellectual evolution which, if properly studied, cannot fail to yield im- 
portant results. Professor Anderson, unfortunately, in his ‘ Norse Mytho- 
logy’ took the very untenable ground that the Asa faith was essentially 
pure and noble, and in all respects superior to the cheerfully immoral 
paganism of Southern Europe. We see in the present volume certain 
vague indications that he still adheres to this patriotic belief. Having 
observed, however, with what painstaking devotion and care he has pur- 
sued his Icelandic studies, and seeing in each new book from his pen 
evidences of a sounder and more ¢fitical scholarship, we cannot help be- 
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lieving that he will in time discover the injury which he does to himself 
by allowing his national prejudice to influence his judgment. 

The Younger or Edda, from which Professor Anderson 
here presents us with a series of judiciously-chosen extracts, contains a 
of half-narrative, half-didactic fragments accidentally 
the above title. The story 

and the 
vanced in regard to its character and literary worth, 


Snorre’s 


conglomeration 


grouped under of the origin of this sin- 
been ad- 
are ably discussed ; 
the translation is clear and vivid, and a full vocabulary and index com. 
plete the equipment of the book as a valuable work of reference. We 


are not prepared to say, however, that the translator’s uniform preference 


gular collection, various conjectures which have 


for archaic words is wholly commendable, although we are well aware that 
the English translators of the Sagas, and notably Dr. Dasent, Eirikr 
Magnusson, and William. Morris, have set the example in this direction. 
The English version of the ‘ Vilsunga Saga,’ for instance, by the two last- 
named scholars, will require yet another translator to reduce it to a 
language intelligible to others than professional philologists. 
Anderson, to be sure, does not go to the same lengths, 
ously a relish for the tinge which an occasional archaism imparts to an 
otherwise colorless text. 

All the portions of the ‘ Younger Edda’ that would be likely to inte- 
are to be found in the present translation. 


Professor 
but he has obvi- 


rest the general reader 
notice that Professor Anderson has excluded that very curious portion of 
the Skaldskaparmal which relates to the rules of Icelandic prosody, and 
has reproduced in English merely the narrative portions. 
which is characterized by a certain naive pretentiousness, not on the 
translator’s but on the anonymous author’s part, exhibits most vividly 
the state of intellectuai obfuscation that must have prevailed in 
North during the two centuries immediately succeeding the introduction 
of Christianity. Hebrew, Christian, and Greco-Roman myths, inter- 
spersed with distorted snatches of history, rush in a wild whirl through 
the brain of the unhappy scribe. Zoroaster, Noah, 
Thor, and Jupiter are to him all equally real and important, and he even 
relates concerning Zoroaster (who, according to him, was one of the prin- 
cipal personages at the building of the Tower of Babel) that ‘‘ he laughed 
before he wept, when he was born.” 


Christy Carew. 
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The Atlas Series of Essays. 


tude toward all these mythical and semi-mythical personages is sometimes 


amusing to observe, and his attempts to grope his way through the chr 


nological labyrinth into which he has introduced himself and 
are truly pathetic. It would be a matter of great interest (and one to 
which Bugge and his disciples must now undoubtedly turn theit 
tion) to discover exactly what essible to an Teelandie 
scholar of the twelfth and ‘thirteenth centuries. When that is known 
we shall soon be able to trace the historical and religious vagaries of the 
‘Younger Edda’ to their proper sources 

In the Gylfaginning, or Fooling of Gylfe, which is the most important 
portion of the book, the gods give King Gylfe an account of the creation 
of the world and the progressive stages of its mythical history until the 
day of its destruction. In the Bragaroedur, which is poetically, perhaps, 
superior to the Gylfaginning, the god Brage relates two myths of the ab- 
duction of Idun and_the origin of poetry 
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of price by the publishers, 


A. S. 


‘“ Cavendish’'s” Card Essays, 


Christian Intelligencer. 


above three numbers to one 
sale by newsdealers and booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt 


BARNES 


111 and 113 William Street, 


address for so cents. For } 


Vitalized Phosphates: 
A Brain and Nerve Food. 


a £4X, 
New York. 


. - oe . of ee ae ‘ 
Clay’s Decisions and Card-Table Talk. 16mo (Leisure-Hour Rar 4 Engravings ’ Ek hings. CHIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS BECAUSI 
Series), $1. IT IS COMPOSED OF THE VITAL OR NERVI 
| . ro) ~ , , ¥ , " : > 
. - ‘ ae A FRESH SUPPLY. GIVING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX 
Practical Keramics for Stu- pug a BRAIN AND WHEAT GERM, 
dents. By C. A. Janvier, Square 8vo, $2 50. | A large lot of choice E us PATINSES Has It strengthens the digestion and restores to the brain and 
| just been received yr mk “urope OY | nerves the elements that have 1 carried off by dise 


Democracy: An American 


Novel. 16mo (Leisure-Hour Series), $1. includes many 


Frederick Keppel, 243 Broadway. [¢ | worry, on 
pleasing 
domestic subjects tn early states, espe- 
cially suitable for framing, and fine 


overwork, It revitalizes weak] 
by druggists, or by mail §1 


F, CROSBY, 666 Sixth Avenue, New York 


Enmunent [sraclites 


For sale 


classical and 


HE NRY HOLT & CO., New York. | modern Etchings at very moderate 
ite prices. 
JUST PUBLISHED. - Correspondence ts invited, and En- . . 
An Elementary Treatise on Ana- PPPs gon be sent on approval to Nineteenth Century. 


lytic Geometry. 
Embracing Plane Geometry and an Introduction to Geometry of 
Three Dimensions, By Edward A. Bowser, Prot of Mathe- 


an y addre SS. 


| ALBERT LEV Y, 


4 BON D ST., New 


MORAIS, 


, price $2. 





By HENRY SAMUEL 


York. ory th, pp 


12mMo, ¢ + Pl 


matics and Engineering in Rutgers College. 1amo, cloth, 
price 81 75. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, PUBLISHER, 
23 Murray and 27 Warren Streets, New York. 
*,* Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 





Importer of FRE NCH tooxs AND PERIODICALS, 
Terms of importation to order, per franc, 30 cents, 
Free of Duty tor Libraries, per tranc, 20 cents. 
Architectural and Decorative Books, ; 
Photographs from England, France, Spain, Italy, United States, 
ete, j 


EDWARD STERN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 











S65 a3 N 
ede db) Le (ation 
Cl: vs | \ V > Bron N BROTHERS & 
LSSIC% l r iters. a op Want, Seager 
IssuE COMMERCIAL and TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
JOHN RICHARD GREEN. saclay 
PHis COUNTRY AND ABROAD 
‘For GENCY OF THE 
‘A P a NEVADA BANK OF SAN FRANCISCO, 
62 Wall Street, New York 
| i $3,000,00 
: Surplus (Reserv U.S. Bonds it 3, $00,000 
/ { As sf? ‘Di \ i Prot AY ioatty. l 1es Commercial and Travellers’ Credits, and deals in Foreign 
Exchange. Offers special ta ies tor business with the Pacific 
{ 
ite : - 
P. TURNER & CO., Bankers, 
SOP/1 KS. By Prot. L. Campbell Ps 
° 207 WA T PLA PHILADELPHIA, 
t g th t 
> . 4 quent | ( State, Municipal 1 Railway I Ils and Stocks 
t a r t Kor t ! all tk I i I stiv ts p ! 
; . _ i in sound railway securities. Collections promptly attended 
. > ) ’ te Special attention given the obligations « he Lines and 
] RG/I By Pre N tles D. P tion g g oft Trunk I and 
I their allied Western interests; a to the financial position of the 
1 ich hand- Anthracite Coal Corporations 
g Direct correspondence solicited. Orders on margins not enter 
\ tainec 
n t r — 
t h ' i a 
Pe Soowee ee I y | ARM MORTGAGES.—A Safe and 
conservative investment, netting the lender 744 percent. per 
J 7 , Re Ce, ] ) has annum. Each farm carefully examined by a paid employe. 
Mi Ll y, ON : by st yptora A, Brooke . Refer by permission to E. L. Godki .8q., the Vatio om, Box 2s, 
F aii —— , t of Milton’ New York; Maverick Nat. Bank, Boston; Fifth Nat. Bank, Chi- 
ca Se apne rapthaggte srt cago, and many others, Circular will be sent on apy lic ation 
" t ‘ I Ils."—Literary World B. LOMBARD, JR., & JAMES L. LOMBARD, 
® Others to follow. Creston, Iowa, 


~OUNTZE BROTHERS, 
& CO., K ia 


D. APPLETON Publishers, siiaieiaai 


cB 1 Street, New York. } 
a zo F ae tie 120 BRoapway (“EQUITABLE BuILDING”), New York, 
M. THOMAS & SON, | ll 
AUCTIONEERS, LETTERS OF CREDIT AND CIRCULAR 


{141 South I th Street, Philadelphia. NOTES 


Valuable Private Library. 


Issued for the use of travellers in all parts of the world 
Bills drawn on the Union Bank of London. 
and to various places in 


lelegraphic transfers made to London, 


— 2 United States. 
M ON DA  # TUESDA # and WE DNE SD A gS co Deposits received subject to check at sight, and interest allowed 
Afternoons, May 17, 18, and 1g, at 3 o’clo: = on? DB ikiesen 
valuable Theological, Scientific, and Misa = Government and other bonds and investment securities bought 
laneous Library of the late Rev. Dr. WIL’ 89%, | ang sold on commission. 


also complete sets 


Hachette, Calman Levy, etc., on hand; 
Peubner’s Greek 


llecti« 


Didot, 
of Tauchnitz's cc 


Rupper, oi St. Stephen’s Church, Philadel 5 $ 
> . . . D> Ps a F Zi > 
Many of the works are fine English editic ¢ | ta EGON RAILWAY & NAVI 
excellent condition. 5 14 TION COMPANY, 
> i | 20 NASSAU STREET, NEW YorK, April 13, 1880. 
- - - a The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly dividend of two 
F. Hh ° Cc HR. S TER. Ss | (2) per cent., payable May 1, at the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. 
| The transfer-books close April 20 and reopen Ma 
Foreign Bookseller and Importer, 180 Fifth Avenue, ark, HORACE WHIT TE, Treasurer. 
The principal publications ef Quantin, Charpentier, wentu, 
| 
| 


m of Brit and 





and Latin Classics. New pub! tic ed trom Paris and 
Leipzig as soon as issued 
1850. THIRTIETH YEAR. 1880. I. N. PHELPs, ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 


JAMES STOKES, F, P. OLcotrT, 


p= PS, STOKES & CO., Bankers, 


NEW YORK, 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


INS. CO., NEW YORK, 


ORGANIZED 


4s WALL STREET, 


ISSUE 
TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 


1550. 


OFFICES : 156 AND 158 BROADWAY. 


An entire generation of successful business management 








One thousand dollars paid out each business day for thirty years to AND 
tamilies of deceased members ? 
, . . 

Reser aesreensrortecetratiren inne COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 
urplus, over : 

Send for rates and terms. New form of policy compre ion sive AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 

und very liberal to insurers. Agents wanted. R d Sell Cc 3 

HENRY STOKES, President. a ee 

1. L. HALSEY, Sec'’y Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres. STOCKS, BONDS, AND GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


CIRCULAR NOTES WITH LETTERS OF INDICATION, 

This system of TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS is most simple and con- 
venient. The Circular Notes are tor £to, £20, and £50 Sterling, 
and are payable to the order of the Traveller whose signature is 
authenticated in the Letter of Indication. The Letter of Indication 
contains a List of our Correspondents, and is an introduction to 
leading bankers everywhere, and will answer for additional Circular 
Notes that may be ordered by mail. 


[ S G & G. C. 
52,078 59 | . AGENTS FOR 


$1,879,162 06 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL | 
Life Insurance Co. of Boston. 


$15,131,240 65 


1%, 252 


WARD, 





Assets, é P ‘ 7 
Liabilities, . 


Total Surplus, BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY 
BEN]. F. STEVENS, President. | 


JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


52 Wall Street, New York. 
28 State Street, Boston. 


j 





| Number 775 


LN "ILLIAM TFT. MEREDITH. 
27 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YorK, 
DEALER IN INVESTMENT SECURITIES AND COMMER 
CIAL PAPER 
L INSLOW, LANIER & CC., 
BANKERS, 
5 Nassau Street, New York, 

RECEIVE THE ACCO UNTS OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 
BANKERS, CORPORATIONS, AND MERCHANTS 
NEGOTIAT! RAILROAD AND City BonDs 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL. 

[NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
FOR SOUTHAMPTON AND BREMEN. 


eamers of this Company will sail every Saturday trom 








at n Pier f Third Street, H »ken 
RATES OF PASSAGE oO on HAVRE, AND 
BREN 
First Cabin, S100; Second Cabin, § teerage, $30. Prepaid 
Steerage Certit S, $25 
NOTIC E. 

Steamer HABSBURG, Capt. R. Ringk, will sail as Extra 
Steamer on WEDNESDAY, May 12, 2 P.M., taking First-Cabin Pas 
sengers only 

For Freight or passage apply to 

OELRICHS & CO., AGENTs, 
2 Bowling Green, 


HIONITON 


Embroidery 


A beautiful imitation in color of Irish Point 


Lace for trimming Wash Dresses. 


Aitken, Son & Co., 


Broadway and Eighteenth Street. 





OODS from Lorp & TayLor, 

New York, may be returned 

if found unsatisfactory when ex- 
amined at home. 


THE LARGE STOCK OF CHOICE 


Carpets, 
Oil-cloths, 
and Mattings, 


E. L. HYATT for spring trade, is now 
to close the busi- 


Selected by the late GEO. 
offered at retail, at greatly reduced prices, 
ness. 


Purchasers will find it greatly to their advantage to call at once. 





273 CANAL STREET, North Side, a few doors East of Broad 
way. 


China and Porcelain 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 





White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. ........... $14 00 
Fine White French China Dinner Scts, complete........... 30 00 
Fine White French China ‘Tea Sets, 44 pieces............... 7 00 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces.... ...... 8 50 
Fine White French China Cups and Saucers, doz 20 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, er hal 25; white 3 00 
Silver-plated Dinner ORL re 3 00 
ALSO ALL HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 


Goops FROM WEEKLY TRADE SALES A® SPECIALTY. 
New Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on applica- 
tion. Estimates furnished. 


L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. Y. Citv. 


— boxed and shipped free of charge. Sent C.O.D. or P.O. 
Money-Order, Buyer Paying Freight. 
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